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THE CRETAN SETTLEMENT 


HI. conduct of the Opposition leaders in the 
Cretan debate of Monday, and the increasingly 
vehement and inflammatory tone of the Opposition 
press, largely enhanced the satisfaction with which we 
read the good news that Thursday brought. It was 
whispered on Wednesday, on the next day it was 
publicly known, that the Cretan difficulty had been 
met by agreement of the Great Powers upon a plan 
already sanctioned by general opinion as the easiest, 
wisest, best. It is, as our readers know of course, to 
give to Crete an autonomous government under suze- 
rainty to the Sultan but also under the protection of the 
(rreat Powers. As the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times puts it, Crete ‘will in fact be transformed into 
what is technically called a privileged province, and 
therefore enjoy, and at any rate be in possession of, 
every reasonable security for just and humane govern- 
ment. So much being decided by the highest con- 
ceivable authority for ‘eeiaelienines e, the Powers notify to 
all concerned that they have taken in hand the re- 
organisation of Crete; which means that the whole 
machinery of ‘Turkish administration, or the shattered 
remnants of it, will be moved out of the island as soon 
It follows 
‘alled upon 


as possible to make way for the new order. 
from this decision that the Greeks also are 
to move out of the island quickly and completely, with 
all their machinery of disorder; and from that again it 
follows that disobedience to the summons, of which 
there is some talk, will entail the usual consequences. 
‘That seems to us, as we are persuaded it seems to 
most Knglishmen, entirely satisfactory. No possible 
arrangement could have pleased eV erybody in equal 
measure; and while it provides most closely for the 
fundamental facts of the case, no other excludes or 
minimises objection so broadly as that which has been 
adopted. That it leaves nothing to the Greeks 
the Kingdom, except the satisfaction of boasting that 
Crete would never have been liberated but for them, is 
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a mere matter of justice and propriety. Their inter- 
ference, needless and reckless at first, has been continued 
amidst scenes of confusion worse confounded. <A suc- 
cession of bad consequences, some most barbarous, all 
untoward, has attended that vain-glorious expedition at 
every move; and not by accident alone. No better 
results or accompaniments could have been expected ; 
and indeed, such as they have proved, they probably 
answer with considerable accuracy to what the Cretan 
Committees did expect and reckoned to profit by. It 
would have been a grievous mistake, not only in politics 
but in political morality, to allow the calculation suc- 
cess. It is but right, at the same time it is wise, that 
these Greek irregularities—to speak mildly of then— 
should find their sole reward in the cost of their execu- 
tion. And yet, for that matter, who so likely to pay 
the bill as the not-too-fortunate creditors of Greece ? 

That the Greek King and his Government should 
resist the will of the Powers, as they were so strongly 
recommended to do by the most passionate and hysteri- 
cal journal that has ever been seen in English print, was 
out of the question from the first. ‘The Athenians rage, 
and insist, and would probably like very much to depose 
the king as a ‘ protest, and as a salve to their disap- 
pointment. But they, too, in the mass, will probably 
see what the better heads amongst them understood at 
once, that the more dignified as well as the safer and 
least expensive course for Greece is to bow to a force 
majeure so manifestly overwhelming. Colonel Vassos, 
perhaps, is a bit of a difficulty. How he may be dis- 
posed we do not know at this present time of writing ; 
or rather we do know how he is disposed—namely, to 
defy in a fine flourish of heroic resolution. Yet Colonel 
Vassos is no real Greek if he be not canny when his 
second thoughts take their turn; and in that more sober 
but not less Hellenic state he may be expected to yield. 
Bat the Greek Government, and Colonel Vassos as its 
servant, might, to their everlasting credit, do more than 
yield reluctantly ; they might submit with grace and, 
so submitting, reflect that they escape the punishment 
they certainly deserve. 

‘The Cretans, then, will get their autonomous govern- 
ment—the same that they were already in a fair way of 
getting when the Athenian Committees pushed in for 
the benefit of the Greek Kingdom. And it will be a 
government that fully satisfies the claims of freedom 
and humanity ; though that it will satisfy the Cretans, 
that the Cretans are a sort of people to be easy and 
contented under even the best of governments, there 
is no authority for believing. With that, however, we 
have nothing to do. Was it emancipation from Turkish 
rule that the Cretan Christians longed for ?—freedom 
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from Turkish exactions, freedom from the presence of 
the Turk, and (really 7) the discipline of civilised rule ? 
If so, all this is theirs; and it may be hoped, perhaps, 
that they will be satisfied with it, even though they are 
forced to tolerate the neighbourhood of Moslems, who 
are their brethren in blood. But be that as it may, 
the best has been done for them, that best being good 
enough for any people, however Christian ; and since 
our Government has taken as large a part in obtaining 
these benefits for them as any other, our hands are 
washed of the Cretans, and washed white as snow. 

That, of course, is not the opinion of a few English- 
men whose too-much righteousness (for such, no doubt, 
it is, or may fairly be accounted) has made them mad. 
But no matter: what has happened to them before will 
presently happen again. The atmosphere cooling, they 
will cease to ‘see red; and recovering from the smart 
of mistaken judgments rashly proclaimed, they will 
admit that the peace of the world is a great considera- 
tion, that their Government has reallv done all that an 
English Government can do nowadays for humanity and 
liberty, and that the Cretans ought to think themselves 
very well done by. If, however, these few enragés 
Liberals remain in their present minds—or, to put 
their case in another and a truer way, remain out of 
their minds as at present—they will find at any rate 
that their voices are drowned in the consenting silence 
of the rest of their party. Monday's adjournment- 
debate on the Cretan difficulty may have been a 
pleasure to the Opposition as long as it lasted, but 
it can give them no pleasure to look back upon 
now. The debate was the occasion of an announce- 
ment that whatever troubles awaited the Government 
from abroad were to be duly aggravated at home, 
as a measure of party-warfare. A good start was 
supposed to be found in the bombardment of Christians, 
the fighting on the side of the Turk, which newspaper 
correspondents who set out as acknowledged partisans 
are still reporting as damning evidence of Britain’s 
complicity with oppression and outrage. It was 
nothing that a regular attack should be raised by the 
free lances of the Opposition. They are not expected 
to inquire whether such accusations as were hurled at 
the Government, and over the heads of the Government 
at certain British seamen, did not spring from mistake, 
misconception, misunderstood necessity, or even from 
malice. But the leaders of the Opposition are expected 
to be more considerate, especially when they know that 
the business in question is complicated and difficult to 
the highest degree. Yet on this occasion the Opposition 
chiefs plunged into the attack with as much eagerness 
and confidence as if they had proof absolute of the most 
shameful treachery to civilisation. On the spot Mr. 
Goschen was able to confound them, and now they are 
aware that while their railing was going on the Govern- 
ment was helping to finish off so good a scheme for the 
Cretans that there is no possibility of denouncing it. 
They know well that they could have done no better 
themselves, whatever they may think the imperfections 
of the settlement. ‘The country is satisfied certainly ; 
and so we may fairly hope that we are at the beginning 
of the end of the Cretan trouble, and at the end of the 
beginning of a factious and most unreasonable agita- 
tion. How goes the epitaph upon the still-born child ? 
‘Since that Iam so quickly done for, I marvel what I 
was begun for.” 
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RADICAL OXFORD 
NHE undergraduate with the infantile rash of Radi- 
calism on him is always a sorry sight. You may 
pity the silly young man, but you cannot deny that 
his sufferings have been largely self-inflicted. He has 
become a Radical because it is the smart thing to be. 
Young Dons from Balliol prescribe modes of thought 
much as fashion decides the shape of the billycock. And 
so this green and callow youth enthusiastically seizes on 
the catch-words of the day before yesterday, and feels 
that—as himself would phrase it—he is in the van of 
progress. Mr. Morley is most appropriately exalted into 
his ideal ; Mr. Morley, that curious survival of the Man- 
chester School and the Liberation Society. Who else but 
he could give the unctuous roll appreciated by Radical 
Oxford to ‘culture’ and ‘ education,’ to ‘democracy ” 
and ‘Liberal aspirations’? Mr. Morley compli- 
mented the combined Eighty and Russell Clubs—it 
takes two of them to make a respectably sized meeting 
—by calling them missionaries, while appropriating to 
himself the title of select preacher. He is justified to 
this extent, that he has much of the twang of the 
Dissenting tub, though his discourses are not particu- 
larly choice. During the whole of his political career 
Mr. Morley has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
He started life with two beliefs; the first that working 
men were the natural possessions of Radicalism, and the 
second that priesthood was identical with knavery. He 
clings to them still, though with an uneasy conscious- 
ness that middle-class Nonconformity has lost character 
and influence. ‘There is something pathetic about his 
consistency, but Radical Oxford, if it could but catch 
at the realities of politics, would never mistake him for 
a prophet. 

Mr. Morley maintains that the great Liberal party 
It may have suffered tem- 
porary collapse in England, it may seem doomed to 
destruction on the continent. Yet, somehow, it is 
bound eventually to reconquer its lost positions. In- 
deed, ‘there has been no case in the history of our 
party, so far as I know it in one country, in which there 
has been so rapid a recovery after so tremendous a 
disaster. Mr. Morley’s evidence of this phenomenon 
resolves itself, when investigated, into certain natural 
expressions of disgust by the 7imes at the Walthamstow 
election, and the Dake of Devonshire’s sage advice to 
the Liberal Unionists to avoid the publicity of dis- 
tracted councils that has paralysed the N. L, F. 


is as strong as ever it was. 


But his efforts to prove the © self-recovery — of 
the great Liberal party must have appeared 


singularly inconclusive even to the ingenuous faith 
of Radical Oxford. While compelled to go to 
Bethesda for an explanation of the Walthamstow vic- 
tory, Mr. Morley was constrained to confess that Mr. 
Sam Woods could not be regarded as belonging to the 
strictest Liberal sect. He is a Labour member, and 
useful in his way because he disposes of the complaint 
that the Front Opposition Bench does not care to walk 
into the Lobby with working men. But Mr. Morley 
does not agree with Mr. Woods in all his legislative 
proposals and, as for the questions that those who call 
themselves Socialists are raising, they are inopportune, 
because unpractical. It may have occurred to Radical 
Oxford that Mr. om Mann for one means business at 
Halifax, and that his conduct does not tend to consoli- 
date the great Liberal party. Again, Mr. Morley has no 
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more comforting remarks to bestow upon the Repealers 
and their support of the Education Bill than those of 
mournful acquiescence. He cannot quarrel with their 
clericalism, because they are built that way. For him- 
self, he will oppose all and every attempt to hand over 
primary instruction to ecclesiastical control. ‘The 
associations of schools stand condemned because the 
word ‘diocesan’ has not a national sound. ‘There are 
a good many foreign derivatives in our language no 
doubt: ‘Presbyterian’ among them. Radical Oxford, 
however, was hardly used in having this Liberationist 
hash of scraps from the Dictionary served up to it as the 
strong meat of advancing Liberalism. 

Kiven more fearfully old-fashioned was Mr. Morley’s 
discourse on the Imperial idea. It is quite wrong to 
suppose that he is ignorant or unappreciative of foreign 
affairs. On the contrary, he has devoted the very 
closest attention to them, according to the best 
traditions—those of Mr. Bright and Cobden. ‘The 
mention of those venerable not to say obsolete names 
must have brought home to Radical Oxford an uneasy 
feeling that its prophet was mistaking dim memories 
The Neapolitan prisons, even the 
Bulgarian atrocitics—all that is rather ancient even to 
the vacuous undergraduate. Besides Mr. Morley’s con- 
ception of Imperialism has not progressed one inch 
beyond the Palmerstonian or Cobdenite fussiness on 
behalf of the oppressed nationality. Even so, it 
has to be all diplomacy and no blows struck for 
freedom. Radical Oxford was spared bis views on the 
Soudan campaign, but, as we know, the Khalifa might 
exterminate whole tribes before Mr. Morley would 
countenance the advance ofa single company of foot. 
And, as regard our own concerns, he regards this 
‘modern clamour —there speaks the derelict politician 
indeed—‘ of empire for empire’s sake as an imposture.’ 
He asks if we are really going to measure the grandeur 
of a realm by the number of its acres ? Radical Oxford 
is reported as having received this Cobdenite query 
with laughter and cheers, though if somebody had 
injected an inquiry as to the proper standard of 
value each boy might have been !eft looking uneasily 
at his neighbour. However, Mr. Morley was good 
enough to remove any hesitation that he might have 
created. ‘The just distribution of public burdens, the 
education of your people, wise thrift in national ex- 
penditure "—these constitute the true strength of your 
empire. As a matter of fact they have mighty little 
to do with it, since comfort at home implies if anything 
a slackening of the current of emigration. Mr. Morley 
cannot get away from the dear old tags, * peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform,’ * buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market, and the rest. We should 
have no quarrel with him whatever if he did not produce 
them time after time as if they were tremendous sur- 
prises. ‘That is rather unkind, even when he is experi- 
menting on young Oxford, which thinks to-day what 
England thought yesterday. 


for living hopes. 


TWO WASHING TONS 


TFNHOUGH it may seem to some ungracious to say 

so, we doubt whether such exhibitions of British 
fair-mindedness as Sir. FE. Monson’s speech on 
Washington are either ‘good form’ or calculated to 
do any practical good. Nothing is more proper than 
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that the American University Club should give a 
dinner in honour of the father of the Republic, or that 
Englishmen should write, and speak, about him without 
prejudice, or ill-will. But it is not equally proper that 
Her Majesty’s representative, should get up after dinner 
before a foreign audience, and praise the leader of an 
armed rebellion against Her Majesty’s grandfather. 
‘lhe mistakes and narrow-mindednesss’ of the Govern- 
ment of George III. may be very fair game for the 
historian; they are not a proper subject for the 
eloquence of his granddaughter’s ambassador at Paris. 
Coming from an American on such an occasion all that 
Sir Edmund Monson said would have been very be- 
coming. One would not expect criticism in those 
circumstances, and it would be foolish to complain that 
the speaker used language of excessive eulogy. George 
Washington, to anybody who knows him from his 
correspondence, and not at second hand, is a kind of 
vaguely drawn first sketch of the Duke of Wellington 
—less sharp cut, less alert, less sagacious, with incom- 
parably less humour, but .with the same honesty of 
mind, and the same power of bearing up doggedly 
against all forms of strain. ‘The determination to look 
facts in the face, the invincible courage to ‘ puddle in 
again’ till it would hold water, were common to both. 
But the Virginian had by far the easier, the less varied 
life work of the two. 

Of course it would never do to talk like that about 
Washington to the American University Club at the 
Hotel Continental. But when you are an Englishman 
and an ambassador, why go to the dinner, and why 
talk - An invitation is not sufficient reason. It may 
suggest itself to ‘ the last kind* of Americans, who, we 
take it, are represented by the University Club, that it 
would be a graceful act to ask the ‘ British Ambassador” 
to deliver the toast of the evening. In so far as they 
are concerned so it no doubt is, but we have learnt 
within the last eighteen months, what as a matter of 
fact we ought to have known before—namely, how un- 
important they are in their own country, and how little 
they represent the mass of their countrymen. No 
harm, but on the contrary a great deal of good would 
be done if we gave up believing that any advantage 
comes of profuse international compliments uttered by 
cultivated persons. ‘There is necessarily something hol- 
low about them when they are taken in combination with 
the known facts of the relations between the two Govern- 
ments. Sir. E. Monson must surely have been conscious of 
a false ring in the latter part of his speech. Is it not really 
rather absurd in view of what has just happened in the 
Senate to choose this moment to sound the praises of a 
court of arbitration? <A treaty has been drafted by a 
process described as of give and take. Some of us are 
of opinion that the give was on our side and the take on 
the other. But let that pass. ‘There was the treaty, 
and we would have accepted it. Sir I). Monson _pro- 
fesses his belief that it, or something of the sort, will 
in time be fully ratified. The reason he gives for 
his faith that a court of arbitration will be in time set 
up by England and America, does not impress us as 
worth much. The United States once, it seems, accepted 
an adverse decision of his own in a case between them 
and Denmark. It would have been more to the point 
if the ambassador at Paris could have found a case in 
which the United States accepted, and acted upon, an 
adverse decision where we were parties to the arbitra- 
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tion. Is the Alaska award settled yet? Sir FE. 
Monson put an oratorical question at the end of his 
speech which may have sounded very well at the time 
but has a rather ironical look when one reads it. 
‘What could be a more brilliant illustration of the 
reality of the sentiment which couples the land of 
Washington with the mother country than the sight 
of the select judges of your Supreme Court associated 
with members of our ownSupreme Court of Judicaturein 
the enunciation and indication of the principle of inter- 
national right?’ A sufficient minority of senators have 
asked themselves the same question—or so it seems— 
with the result that the treaty is hung up, and may 
very well never be taken down. 

It was an excellent maxim of George Washington's 
that ‘ There is but one straight course, and that is to 
seek truth, and pursue it steadily.” Sir E. Monson did 
well to quote it, and we shall all do well to act on it, but 
if we do, it will hardly lead us to a conviction that 
English and American judges will soon be seen 
enunciating and indicating principles of international 
right. If we seek truth in this matter we are more 
likely to arrive at the conclusion that the arbitration 
treaty was part of Mr. Cleveland’s attempt to govern 
the United States in his own way, and that it 
has been defeated by the Opposition in the Senate. 
Next month we shall see the end of Mr. Cleve- 
lands’s administration. Whether the treaty will ever 
be taken down from the shelt on which it has been 
laid will now depend on Mr. M‘Kinley ; and a little of 
George Washington’s wholesome preference for looking 
honestly at facts is enough to show anybody how ex- 
tremely unlikely it is that the new President will be 
zealous in carrying out the policy of the old. The 
probability is that the draft treaty will moulder away 
forgotten. It does not suit American politicians to 
diminish the chance of useful disputes with England, 
though a retiring president whose career is at an end may 
take up a scheme of that kind. ‘That is the substantial 
fact and it will not be got rid of by laudation of 
Washington to please the best kind of Americans. 
The Washington that we have to count with to-day 
is the town of that name, where Americans, not, it is 
understood, always of the best kind, direct the policy 
of their country, and think that they show a true rever- 
ence for their eponymous hero by hostility to this 
country. 


ON THE WRONG SCENT 


NE of the periodical attacks on the circuit system 

was delivered in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night last, on the motion of Mr. Atherley- 
Jones for a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
working of the Judicature Acts. From many different 
quarters the circuits have been the subject of assault 
and of a good deal of amateur legislation. Lawyers 
in large practice, who want to have their work com- 
fortably concentrated in London and in a few large 
centres, the powerful body of solicitors in London who 
are agents for country solicitors, and who want to see 
as much of the litigation of the ‘country as possible 
done in London, on the principle that there is nothing 
like leather, judges who want to make the legal machine 
more efficient by saving judicial time, have all attacked 
the circuit system as the one great defect on the present 
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machinery for administering the law. A few years ago 
the plan of grouping certain counties together for 
assize purposes was tried, but soon dropped; soun 
afterwards a council of the judges proposed a still more 
elaborate plan of grouping, but this is still in the air. 
Journalists in Loudon who know nothing about the 
matter from their own experience join in the outery 
against the circuits, and write asifa kind of judicial mil- 
lennium will have arrived when the circuits are doctored 
in some indefinite way. ‘Deep cries unto deep.” A wail 
rises in the House of Commons and is echoed and _re- 
echoed in the press ; lawyers chatter and judges patch 
and mend and try experiments which fail, or make pro- 
posals which fall still-born. ‘There must be something 
wrong about the reformers of the circuit system. We 
live in an age of great legal change; law and legisla- 
tion advance with the times as they never did before ; 
the circuits alone seem to defy the hand of the re- 
former, and, secure in their high antiquity, to remain 
unchanged in the midst of change. There must be 
some reason for this, and it appears to us that it is 
because all the reformers begin at the wrong end; 
they are hunting heel, and increasing the gap that 
separates them from the objects which the public 
desires. 

The main—indeed the only—objection to the circuils 
is that the work to be done on them is not great and 
that judges constantly lose time on them, for as the 
date of the arrival of the judge at each town has to be 
fixed beforehand, and as he very often is able to dispose 
of the work at the previous town before the allotted 
time, the intervening days are lost. ‘The fallacy which 
vitiates all criticisms of this nature is that the time of 
the judges is the only thing that has to be considered. 
But what is the alternative ? It is that several counties 
should be grouped together, and that the whole of their 
work should be taken at one centre. This certainly 
would enable a judge to go through the work of these 
counties de die in diem until it was done and would so 
far be a benefit; but then look at the cost in time and 
money to others. All the prisoners, parties in actions, 
witnesses, solicitors, grand and petty jurors, county 
officials and the like, are to be summoned from their 
own counties—two or three hundred possibly of all 
sorts and conditions of men, from high sheriffs and 
county magnates and leading merchants down to police 
constables and prison warders—for the space of a week 
or a fortnight to a more or less distant large town, and 
to remain there kicking their heels till their respective 
cases come on, all in order that one judge or two may 
save a few days! It will be seen at once that the ex- 
pense, loss of time, and inconvenience of such a system 
would not be adequately repaid by the time of a dozen 
judges. ‘To refer to Mr. Atherley-Jones’s instance, it 
is infinitely preferable that the Lord Chief Justice, 
highly valuable as his time undoubtedly is to the 
public, should, once in a way, have nothing to do for a 
few days in Newcastle, than that a large number of 
persons should be brought from Durham and the North 
Riding of Yorkshire to hang for days around Newcastle 
in order that his lordship may be furnished with con- 
tinuous work. At present the public in the provinces 
who are concerned in the work at the Assizes know 
exactly when they must attend and when they will be 
free to leave; they know that their attendance will be 
at their own county town, which usually is their market 
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and general business town, and they can make their 
arrangements accordingly. It is a matter for regret 
that Assize work should inevitably lead to the loss of 
any one’s time; but if we have to choose between the 
loss of a day or two, now and again, to a single judge, 
or to a hundred or two hundred magistrates, jurors, 
witnesses and parties, we own we think the public benefit 
all on the side of the judge losing the time. It was for 
this reason, and because it was a hardship to prisoners, 
that the attempt at grouping, made ten years ago, failed. 
The truth is the counties want their regular Assizes 
within their own limits, and in our judgment they are 
right. 

Then it is said that the work on the circuits is 
diminishing, and we hear from time to time of places 
where the number of actions is very small. This is 
quite true ; but the cure is not to abolish the Assizes at 
these places altogether, but rather to strive to keep the 
work to the locality in which it arises. We are glad to 
see the announcement of the Attorney-General that the 
freedom given to the plaintiff under the present practice 
to fix what place of trial he pleases is likely to be 
limited. Its effect has been to bring to London a vast 
number of country actions that should be tried at home. 
The solicitors are not sorry to have a journey to London, 
where they generally have other business to attend to, 
and where their agents do all the worst of the work 
while they take half the pay; the parties themselves 
are often of a like mind, and the consequence is that the 
Roval Courts are full of country actions, while the 
Assize Courts are denuded of them to a corresponding 
extent. A jaunt to London and a stay there at some 
one else’s expense is never unpleasant, and so long as the 
present laxity as to venue is allowed, country actions 
will crowd to the metropolis. Again, there is no valid 
reason why a very considerable number of the equity 
actions from the country which now congest the 
Chancery Courts should not be tried by a judge of 
Assize, as many probate actions are, in the county in 
which the dispute arose, or some adjacent county. 
Other suggestions of a similar character will occur to 
every one familiar with the practical working of the 
law. The truth is there is ample work in the country 
for the Assize Courts if it is kept there and not 
encouraged to flow up to London at greatly increased 
expense to the suitors. Moreover, it has to be borne 
in mind that the Assize system acts asa great educative 
influence for the magistrates throughout the country : 
in these courts they see the law administered by one or 
more of Her Majesty’s judges three or four times a year, 
and they go back to their own courts of Qvarter and 
Petty sessions better fitted for their dutics by what they 
have secn and heard. 

On the whole, therefore, the proper policy would 
seem to be, not the restriction of the work of the Assize 
Courts on the plea that judges lose time over it, but 
the encouragement to counties to do all their work in 
these courts and not in London. And as the history 
of past attempts to interfere with the circuits shows 
that the counties cling tenaciously to their ancient 
rights of justice in their midst, it will be well to strive 
to make the Assize Courts once more the only tribunals 
for local disputes. As these Courts must evidently 
remain in some shape, they should be made the instru- 
ments of usefulness which for centuries they have been, 
and which they are still quite capable of being. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE 
BY OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 


PFNHE issue of the important debate of Monday last 

in the Chamber would seem at first sight to 
invite sundry obvious conclusions. The large majority 
obtained by the Government might be accepted with- 
out demur as an unalloyed triumph for M. Hanotaux, 
as the expression of the belief of the House that 
all is for the best in the best directed of all possible 
Foreign Offices. Again, it might appear that the 
Deputies are severally in no doubt as to the policy 
that ougat to be followed by France in the East, that 
their opinions on the subject are to all intents and pur- 
poses identical, and that they are satisfied with the 
attitude which the Quai d’Orsay has in fact adopted. 
Such would be a reasonable interpretation to put on a 
practically unanimous vote: for the decision of some 
four-score Socialists to form a cave need not be con- 
sidered of serious significance. In reality the situa- 
tion is less simple and straightforward than it looks. 
It may be doubted whether any of the conclusions 
just indicated, represent the truth. 

In spite of the victory of Monday the position of M. 
Hfanotaux, his reputation in the eyes of his countrymen, 
is not what it was before attention in France was 
directed to the Eastern crisis. To give the mildest 
possible expression to opinion in Paris on this matter it 
is felt that there is nothing brilliant about the réle of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. By universal consent 
M. Cambon is the only man who comes really well out of 
the revelations contained in the Yellow Book issued 
last week. M. Hanotaux is believed to have been saved 
in spite of himself by his ambassador at Constantinople. 
‘The inopportuneness of attacking him at the present 
juncture alone silenced his critics on Monday and pre- 
vented allusion, at least by members of the majority, not 
merely to the facts supplied by the Livre Jaune, but to 
such other matters as the Minister's extraordinary 
article in the Revue de Paris for December 1895, or 
the strangely erroneous view it is evident he formed of 
the character of Abdul Hamid when as chargé @affaires 
at Constantinople he was in close personal contact with 
the Sultan. ‘he circumstances, too, under which the vote 
of Monday was recorded need to be taken into account. 
Apart from all question of sinking party differences 
in the face of a grave international situation the 
Radical Opposition found itself muzzled by reason of 
the sorry figure cut by its chiefs, MM. Bourgeois and 
Berthelot, during their presence at the Quai d°Orsay. 
The achievements of M. Hanotaux have been magnifi- 
cent in comparison with those of either of the Radical 
Ministers whose followers had nothing for it but to 
step softly into line with the Government forces under 
penalty of a disagreeable raking up of the past. Then, 
again, the vote could not have come at a luckier 
moment for M. Hanotaux. Oa Monday afternoon, 
under the impression of the serious news to hand from 
Crete, the Chamber felt that the business of the hour 
was not recrimination over past blunders, but the 
averting of a very present peril. As it was, the vote 
must not be taken to mean that the majority approved 
M. Hanotaux in all his works, but that it was of 
opinion that the Minister, now properly admonished, 
might be hoped to prove equal to a situation which he 
had not gaiged throughout with unerring judgment. 
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There was another reason why the Deputies could 
not vote otherwise than they did. Many of them take 
exception to the policy of M. Hanotaus, but few, if 
any, of them are at all clear as to the policy they would 
wish pursued in its stead; while they are quite i the 
dark as to what possible successor could be found to the 
present Minister for Moreign Affairs. ‘The indecision of 
the Deputies is shared by Frenchmen in general. Advo- 
cates of the ending, at any and every cost, of the abuses 
that flourish under Turkish rule are an infinitesimal 
minority. Very limited importance should be attached 
to recent phil-Hellenic manifestations in Paris. Begun 
by the students, they have since been stage-managed by 
the Socialists. ‘The students as a whole are perhaps in 
earnest, but they are in earnest whenever a pretext 
offers of creating a disturbance. Their earnestness 15 
only of moment when it affects the populace, which 
in the present instance has not happened and does 
not seem likely to happen. As for the Socialist 
patronage of the movement, whatever may be thought 
of its sincerity, it should tend to confine rather than to 
generalise the agitation. The Hrenchmen who are 
neither students nor Socialists may be of phil-Hellenic 
leanings, may deplore the fate of the Kastern Christians, 
or may simply be average, which means somewhat 
Chauvinistic, French patriots; but whatever their par- 
ticular proclivities, they are dissatisfied and perplexed 
in about an equal degree. They are dissatisfied because 
they fear that France is playing only third or fourth 
fiddle in the European Concert, because their statesmen 
are resorting to extreme caution—in a word, because 
their country is following a policy contrary to its 
traditions and to the national temperament. They are 
perplexed because, while obscurely conscious that no 
other policy is possible, they do not realise or will not 
bring themselves to admit the reasons that make this 
policy inevitable. 

The truth is it is utterly out of the question that 
France in its present situation should have a clear 
straightforward foreign policy, or to speak more 
strongly but more accurately, should have anything in 
the shape of a foreign policy worthy of the name or of 
a nature to content the country. he primary cause of 
this impossibility is the position of France with respect 
to Germany, a position fundamentally illogical and 
unsatisfactory. The attitude towards Berlin enforced 
on a French Foreign Minister is prohibitive of frank- 
ness and plainness of purpose. Should he propose to 
cultivate amicable relations with the Government of the 
Kaiser he would be hounded downas a traitor. Should 
he declare resolutely in favour of a policy the outcome 
of which would be war, he would he charged with in- 
volving his country in the direst adventure conceivable. 
He must neither abandon the _ lost provinces nor 
re-conquer them at the point of the sword; he is con- 
demned to be a diplomatic Mr. Facing Both Ways, or 
rather Mr. Facing Every Way and No Way. If he does 
nothing he is incapable, if he acts he is a firebrand. 
Moreover, the spokesman of a nation that desires peace 
but covets what can only be obtained by war, he is a 
member of a Government keenly aware that war would 
be the end of the régime to which it owes its tenure of 

office. ‘Then, as if the problem of Alsace-Lorraine were 
not enough, the French must needs inscribe on the 
national programme the policy of thwarting England 
in Egypt. Supposing for argument’s sake that France 
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were equal either to the task it has set itself on the 
Rhine, or to that which it would accomplish on the Nile, 
it must be allowed in petto by the most overweening 
Chauvinist that the country is not in a position to 
account for both Germany and England. Yet some 
such miracle is demanded implicitly, if not overtly, of 
the luckless occupant of the Quai dOrsay, who is 
condemned in consequence to content himself with 
keeping up appearances as best he may. As a final 
complication, as a further source of mystery and mis- 
understanding, France has allied herself with Russia. In 
return for assurance against certain risks the French 
have contracted engagements which are perhaps onerous, 
and must put the country repeatedly in a false position. 
‘These engagements for instance sent the Trench fleet 
to Kiel, and have hampered I'rance throughout the 
recent developments of the Eastern question. It is pro- 
bable that the halcyon days of the Russian alliance are 
over. Innumerable signs indicate that public opinion 
on the subject is veering. But this is beyond the 
point we wish to insist on here, which is, that the foreign 
policy of France is at present at sixes and sevens. ‘There 
is a chance that this confusion will come to anend ina 
way as satisfactory for France as for Europe. It will 
cease the day the French see clearly that their desire 
for peace, which is already overpowering, involves the 
sacrifice of those reservations by which it has been 
accompanied up to now, 


‘MARKED WITH THE CRETAN BRAND’ 
Kpnres del Yetorat, Kaka Onpia, yaotépes apyai. 
EVvIMENIDES, Cretan, 


Here Almathea (sv) suckled Zeus. 
Mr. JOUN DAVIDSON. 


( GRAND Old Greek, just now in Cannes, 
And soon about to go to Grasse, 
Whither all flesh, by Heaven’s plan, 
Is ultimately bound to pass, 
Ifow did your memory fail to fix 
That awkward deal of “S86 ° 


What of your speaking statue which 
In Attic airs was built to bloom, 

But poses now, with never a niche, 
In some Museum’s lumber-room, 

Because you sent your cruel flect 

‘lo stop the water-way to Crete ? 


And you, my brave Historicus ! 
‘Take down your annals from their shelf! 
And try to do as history does 
And now and then repeat yourself! 
You make a pretty vindew deus, 
Who lately sat and blocked Pirieus. 


You, too, my Clayden, when you blow 
Your next appeal for Cretan aid, 
It might be well for you to know 
Just how the law defines a raid ; 
lor sound advice on such affairs 
‘The leading firm is Labouchere’s. 


Q isle of Crete! O isle of Crete ! 
Which he, the suave Apostle Paul, 
In terms too painful to repeat 
(And yet I give them after all) 
Described as being, up to date, 
Abominably reprobate :— 
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He had his private views, of course, 
But one expressive form of phrase 
He gathered from a native source, 
A Cretan, versed in Cretan ways, 
And his report, who knew you well, is 
‘That you were ‘ beasts and idle bellies.” 
O Paul! O Epimenides ! 
The times indeed are waxing weak 
When Nonconformist consciences 
Get slack about their ancient Greek, 
And (that which makes me more surprised) 
Forget the Version Authorised ! 
How sings the Greekish bard to-day ? 
Here’s one that cries with swelling gorge, 
‘Let holy sentiment have play ! 
Hand over Crete to Master George, 
Because the infant Zeus, you'll note, 
Was suckled by a local goat !° 
Among the many pleas that show 
Precisely why a broken land, 
IIerself dishonoured long ago, 
Should take an extra isle in hand, 
‘This goat that nursed the infant Zeus 
Is really quite the best excuse. QO. S. 


NOTES 

We discuss the Cretan, it were more accurate perhaps to 
write ‘European,’ situation elsewhere. There is, however, 
an incidental point which may repay careful consideration ; 
aud that is to be found in the question, the answer to 
which must be interesting to us though it does not quite 
dominate the situation, what is the real direction of public 
opinion in the United Kingdom in relation to the whole 
affair. On the one hand we are informed, with all the 
feverish exaggeration of which the Opposition journals are 
capable, that the great heart of England throbs in sym- 
pathy with the insurgent Cretans and with the knight-errant 
Prince George. Oa the other hand we observe that the 
persons who espouse Prince George's cause actively, so far 
as active espousal can be shown by prodigality of violent 
language, are, almost exclusively, members of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons and their supporters. Now of 
course this particular question was not to the fore at the 
time of the General Election. Still the fact remains that 
electors of political instincts similar to those of the Opposi- 
tion were ina hopeless minority at that election and, in spite 
of reverses suffered by the party at by-elections (of which 
the enemy has certainly made the fullest use), there is no 
evidence of a general reversal of the electoral verdict. 


In these circumstances it is proper to assume, in the 





absence of strong indications to the contrary, that the 
Unionist majority in the Commons represents the over- 
whelming preponderance of public opinion. There is clear 
warrant also for the statement that, since the business of 
the Opposition is to oppose, and since there never has been 
a Parliament in which the Opposition was more richly 
endowed with the irresponsibility which goes with impo- 
tence, the Unionist benches are the place in which to look 
for the sober opinion of persons who are responsible 
because they hold the reins of power. And on those 
benches we found a wise and statesmanlike desire to 
trast the Government, which was justified on Thursday, 
and a strong feeling of impatience at the childish and 
very troublesome behaviour of the Hellenic Crusaders. 
lor the rest there is a general feeling that, come what 
may, the Peace of Europe is a treasure to be preserved 
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at all hazards, and of more value than an indefinite num- 
ber of Greek or Cretan lives. 





Now that the practical part of the cross-examination of 
Mr, Rhodes is virtually over—for the Laboucherean part of 
the proceedings is merely pretty play of swordsmanship— 
there is more justification than there was ten days ago for 
comment upon the course of the South African Inquiry. 
But even at this hour it is clearly the duty of the publicist 
to speak with great reserve. He has a legal right to 
criticise, since the House of Commons cannot, at this time 
of day, intern him ia the Clock Tower for contempt of its 
Committee ; but he is under a moral obligation to be 
patient and to avoid all language tending to exacerbate 
controversy. Holding these views we deem it sufficient 
to say that, both from the original statement of Mr. Rhodes 
and the answers given by him in cross-examination, it is 
apparent that he held and holds a very strong opinion as 
to his rights and duties in various capacities, that he 
acted on that opinion, and also that he is admirably re- 
gardless of mere filthy lucre. Whether those views be in 
harmony with the law, whether the acts done in pursuance 
of them be obnoxious to the law, are questions for the Law 
Officers to consider; and the answers to them, and the 
question whether proceedings ought to be taken, are for 
the consideration of the Government. Mr. Rhodes, at 
any rate, is prepared for eventualities ; for he has taken 
occasion to remind the Committee that he is not protected 
by indemnity. 





Meanwuite Mr. Kriiger continues to make his own 
position weaker and to strengthen that of Mr. Rhodes. 
No explanation of the ridiculous claim for ‘moral and 
intellectual damage ’ to a community which may be moral 
but is certainly not intellectual, is forthcoming. Unless 
the English wcrds be a literal and misleading translation 
of a phrase in Dutch law, which seems a reasonable 
hypothesis, this inflated claim is simply an illustration of 
that traditional ‘fault of the Datch, giving too little and 
asking too much.’ And now the President, by way of 
proving the utter disregard of constitutional principles 
characteristic of him and of his Government, is engaged in 
the abominable practice of attempting to coerce the 
judiciary of the Transvaal. Upon this attempt there can 
be but one opinion, for history not merely indicates, but 
proves conclusively, that the independence of the judiciary 
is absolutely essential to decent government. 


We are disposed to regret the very slight consideration 
given to Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s suggestion that the State 
might come to the relief of peasant freeholders in Wales ; 
for the condition of this class, which produces a very large 
proportion of the leading men in the Principality, is, to 
our personal knowledge, deplorable. To relieve them of 
the consequences of bad bargains would, no doubt, be false 
economy ; but exceptional distress warrants temporary dis- 
regard of political economy. For that matter, we doubt 
whether the Indian Famine Fund could be justified by the 
strict principles of economy. Moreover, to relieve the 
freeholders would have the indirect result of rendering im- 
possible the Land Court recommended -by Lord Carrington 
and the majority of the Welsh Land Commissioners, and 
that on these grounds. It is plain—it has not indeed been 
denied seriously that to introduce a system of judicial 
rents diminishes the market price of land. The security 
which the freeholders have to offer is the market price of 
their land, which is sufficient to leave a small margin. If 
the prayer of the peasants had been acceded to, it would 
have been impossible for any Goverrment to introduce 
judicial rents which must destroy the security upon which 
the State had advanced money. This Goverament, of course, 
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will not so much as look at the suggestion of judicial rents; 
but the next Government will do its best to establish them. 
In the meanwhile the freeholders must, we fear, perish. 





Ler us turn our eyes homeward ; and first let us note, 
with much satisfaction, the exuberant cordiality with 
which the Queen was received on her entry into London 
on Tuesday. Certain it is not only that the personal 
loyalty of the nation to the Sovereiga and to the Royal 
Family is beyond the range of question, but also that 
Republican ideas are far less popular than they were 
twenty years ago. There is no more grateful sign of the 
spirit of the age, and the energy with which the Prince of 
Wales devotes himself to every good cause is in itself a 
guarantee of the permanence of monarchical principles. 


In Parliament and in the press, after the affairs in and 
round Crete, the Education Bill is the main topic of dis- 
cussion, and the tone of the Opposition press is such as 
to show that they mislike the situation. The paucity of 
Unionist amendments is a severe disappointment to them, 
and they are no better pleased by the fact that the mass 
of amendments come from avowed enemies of the Church, 
who would willingly sacrifice education for the sake of 
attacking the National Religion. In these circumstances 
Mr. Balfour’s course lies plainly before him. His motto 
must continue to be, as it clearly was in the matter of Mr. 
Lloyd George's instruction, ‘ Thorough.’ He must accept no 
so-called amendment because the object of the proposer of it 
will be not to improve but to emasculate the Bill. He mus‘ 
let the Opposition talk themselves out within the limits of 
reason; he need not argue with them much, for the time 
for argument has passed and the subject is threshed out. 
In a word, the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill, must be passed, and passed it will be. Meanwhile it 
is interesting, as a mark of the chivalry of the Opposition 
press, that they accuse the Chairman of Committees, by 
anticipation, of partisan bias; and that is a very silly and 
malignant calumny. 

Our Parliamentary correspondent wnites: ‘It is natural 
that responsible \‘inisters should deprecate irresponsible 
and impromptu discussions of foreign affairs, especially 
during a crisis; but it may be doubted whether such 
discussions do much harm, after all. If parties were 
evenly divided, and if, at a critical moment, those 
who might reasonably expect to be in office in a few 
months showed themselves diametrically opposed to the 
foreign policy of a Government, and ready to take another 
line of their own, debates of this kind would wear a 
diferent complexion. But in the present day, and until 
Mr. Labouchere’s views prevail, we all know that oar 
foreign policy, though liable to modification, is not likely 
to be reversed by any change of Government. Meanwhile, 
our foreign critics are aware that the Opposition does not 
speak as men on whom the burden of office may be thrown 
at any moment, and will derive more amusement than 
instruction from their speeches. Perhaps there are 
popular delusions on both sides. The Turk, as some 
members see him, is an honourable and courteous gentle- 
man in reduced circumstances, sober, and brave to a 
degree, but sadly exposed to Armenian violence; while 
the Greek is a lawless ruffian, skilled only ia the manly 
arts of azvo. To others, the Turk is a fiend with a dripping 
scimitar, and the Greek the pure-blooded descendant of 
Leonidas. It seems safer to hold, with Mrs. Poyser, that 
the truth lies between them. 


‘In his speech on Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s motion on 
Tuesday calling attention to ithe depressed condition of 
Welsh peasant proprietors Mr. Vaughan-Davis, of Cardigan, 
said that the English tenant farmer, if turned out of his 
holding, could emigrate and try to make a living wherever 
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English was spoken; while the small Welsh farmers, of 
whom 90 per cent. could not speak English, were tied to 
their native country. He argued from this that the 
special economical measures named in Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s 
resolutions should be adopted for their benefit. Surely 
the remedy is educational ? Nothing can be more foolish 
than to encourage, as certain red-hot patriots do, the 
exclusive use of Welsh, Gaelic and Erse. This is probably 
the first occasion on which a Welsh member has admitted 
the disadvantage, evident enough to every one else, of 
knowing only Welsh. 


‘Ir remains to be seen whether the result will justify 
Mr. Balfour’s expectation that six or seven days will suftice 
for the Committtee stage of the Voluntary Schools Bill. 
Six instructions on going into Committee appeared on the 
Notice paper on Thursday, but such is the difficulty of 
drawing an instruction that five of them were ruled out cf 
order by the Speaker, and it was a surprise to every one to 
find that Mr. Lloyd George had succeeded where the 
ingenuity of others had failed. The discussion thus raised 
has probably had its uses. It provided for the representa- 
tion of local authorities and parents on the management 
of schools in receipt of the aid grant, so that the debate 
on this point ought to determine, without further 
discussion, the many amendments intended to secure this 
or some similar object. There are twenty-three pages of 
amendments, but many of these are identical, while others, 
no doubt, will be discovered to be out of order. Their 
number and bulk, though formidable at first sight, must 
not be taken to represent their rea] substance. Swll, with 
all possible deductions, even this short Bill will occupy 
many days, and the days would become weeks if any 
considerable number of members imitated the candour of 
the Liberal Unionist, Mr. Courtney. Of this, however, 
there is no likelihood.’ 


Bryonp question this is a munificent age. Thursday’s 
Times contained the announcement that the Indian Famine 
Fund, still accumulating fast, had reached £353,000; that 





the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund was flourishing ; that 
Sir J. B. Maple had decided to spend £100,000 in rebuild- 
ing a single hospital ; and that the nation had succeeded 
to treasures of Art, valued at a million at the least, under 
the will of the late Lady Wallace. By this gorgeous 
bequest the public is a beneficiary to the extent of eleven 
examples of Murillo, of Velasquez eight, Rubens eleven, 
Van Dyck six, Teniers five, Claude two, Watteau eleven, 
other French masters three hundred and thirty-six, Dutch 
masters (including Rembrandt, Hals, Cuyp, Metyu, Ter- 
burg, De Hooch, Kuaysdael and Hobbina) one hundred 
and sixty-nine, Luini two, Titian two, Canaletlo seventeen, 
Guardi two, Aud yet we have mide no mention of the 
Gainsboroughs, Hoppners, Lawrences, Reynolds, Romneys, 
Wilkies, nor of artistic treasures other than _ pictures. 
Truly this is munificence that takes the breath away. 


Tue death of the justly famous Blondin will remind 
show-goers who saw him only in England of divers 
wondrous feats of his. His crossing the high rope in the 
Crystal Palace, stopping to cook and eat (or was it ready 
cooked 7) an omelette on the way, was a noteworthy per- 
formance indeed. So was his crossing the rope enveloped 
from head to near the ankles in a sack, but the one in- 
artistic thing that he did was the pretended slip that he 
gave from time to time to gratify the lowest instincts of 
the groundlings (a most appropriate term on this occasion). 
His exhibition of monkey tricks on the low rope was far 
more interesting from an artistic point of view to the 
expert, but it did not appeal to the crowd’s delighted and 
horrid emotion of wonder as to whether he would be 
shattered to pieces or would get safely across the high 
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rope. One of his most remarkable deeds at the Crystal 
Palace came out of an accident. He made a flight on a 
long rope right across the building, and once just missed 
landing. He swung backwards and forwards several times 
to regain the proper impetus, but failing this swarmed up 
the rope right up to a cross girder in the very top of the 
roof, and those who remember the height of the Crystal 
Palace will realise what a feat this was. He has had many 
imitators, of course, but not one of them has approached 
him in ease and grace. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘Elsewhere I discuss 
at length the attitude of France in the Eastern question, 
so that it is unnecessary to allude to the subject here. 
Still there is a word or two to say about the mass meeting 
at the Tivoli-Vauxhall in favour of the pretensions of 
Greece. The gathering was the most incoherent affair 
imaginable. One orator after a perfunctory sentence or 
two in reference to Crete started off extolling the beauties 
of the social revolution, another seized the occasion to 
indulge in diatribes against the clergy, a third pounded 
away at the Jews after declaring that all religious differ- 
ences ought to be sunk in face of the crisis. In short, 
every topic dear to the tub-thumpers was treated at length, 
with the exception of the fate of Crete, for which not a 
lithe of those present cared. Outside the hall the scene 
was equally curious. Any street spectacle is the joy of the 
Parisian, but his fondness for a riot passes belief. No 
consideration of the risk he runs will induce him to miss a 
street “row.” The vast crowd that covered the Place de 


la République made little or no attempt to demonstrate — 


Its business was not demonstrating but participation if 
possible in a scrimmage. For a couple of hours thousands 
of ordinarily peaceful citizens submitted to being hustled 
by the police, in the hope, loudly expressed, that things 
would take a serious turn in the end, Finally the throng 
dispersed, venting its disappointment at the calmness of 
the proceedings and mercilessly chatting the members of 
an ambulance corps whose services had been quite un- 
necessary. II fallait une téte de ture ! 





‘Tue Budget having at last been disposed of some 
months behind time, the Chamber has decided that it is 
entitled to waste the remainder of the Session. For some 
weeks to come there seems little prospect of anything 
being accomplished beyond the discussion of an inter- 
minable list of interpellations. All that can be said of 
them is that, with scarcely an exception, each of them 
is sillier and more futile than the other. Afternoon after 
afternoon we are to listen to debates on such subjects as 
the nomination of a magistrate at Corte, the resolution 
passed by the Council General of the Vosges in favour of 
the referendum, a letter addressed to the bishops by the 
Minister of Public Works, the authorisation accorded the 
Protestants of Lyon to hold a congress, the—but the 
enumeration is long enough already. No possible profit 
can result from these trumpery discussions, but the Depu- 
ties delight in them because they afford opportunities fer 
the wreaking of petty personal spites, for trotting out indi- 
vidual fads, and more generally for shirking serious busi- 
ness than which nothing is more abhorrent to nos honorables. 
I should, perhaps, add that the Government is understood 
to look forward with some apprehension to one interpella- 
tion, that of M. Mirman on the subject of the right of 
association of the mactres d'études or under-masters. 





‘Two prominent politicians of the better and ever rarer 
class have disappeared in the persons of MM. Le Royer 
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and Lefebvre de Béhaine. Both of them it is true, bad 
played their parts and had retired from the thick of the 
fray. The political fortune of M. Le Royer began at 
Lyon, where during the troubles that followed the Quatre 
Septembre he seconded M. Challemel-Lacour in his 
struggle with the revolutionaries, with “ ce qu'il y a de pire 
dans le mauvais,” according to the forcibie expression of 
his colleague. A staunch Republican, but a Republican 
of the most estimable stamp, M. Le Royer was no genius, 
but he did his party yeoman’s service, and saved it in 
several instances from the perpetration of political 
iniquities: for instance in 1884 at Versailles, where he 
stepped in between the Opportunists and the Conservative 
minority whose rights were in danger of being blotted out 
of existence. He received nu more than his reward when 
he was sent to the Luxembourg for life, and subsequently 
when he was elected President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate is now M, Loubet. Verily there 
were once giants in the land! M. Lefebvre de Béhaine 
was long ambassador at the Vatican. Opposed at first to 
the conciliatory attitude adopted towards the Republic by 
Léon XIITI., he was soon converted to the Pontiff’s views, 
which he seconded with considerable astuteness and 
ability. He dies at a moment when the Rallied party with 
whose formation he had so much to do is thought to enjoy 
improved and unexpected prospects.’ 


IN THE CITY 


N ORE reassuring news concerning the Cretan diffi- 

culties caused an opportune recovery on the eve of 
the settlement, so that the differenees were not so alarming 
as at one time seemed probable. Still they were heavy 
enough, and one or two failures have already taken place, 
while it is to be feared that the resources of a good many 
members of the Stock Exchange have been seriously im- 
paired. The rates for carrying over were, as a rule, rather 
lighter than they were at the previous settlement, not- 
withstanding that the banks charged } per cent. more for 
their fortnightly advances, which shows not only that the 
banks are exercising their usual caution in times of political 
uncertainty, but that a considerable bear account has grown 
up. Apparently the Powers are at length agreed on their 
policy as regards Crete, and if the Greeks do what they 
are told without too much fuss, we may see a further 
advance in Consols and International Stocks as the bears 
climb in. The strike on the North-Eastern is unfortunate, 
but we cannot think that it came upon the directors un- 
awares, for it has been common talk in the City for the 
last three weeks, and there is not a shadow of doubt that 
it had been carefully planned by the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants. The worst feature is the going out 
of the malcontents in utter disregard of their obligation to 
give a week’s notice, and it is to be hoped that the direc- 
tors will follow out their intention of prosecuting them for 
this conduct, though of course it is rather the Trade Union 
officials under whose instructions they have acted who 
should be made amenable to the law. ‘This strike is an 
unpleasant feature in an otherwise favourable situation, for 
our home railways continue to be remarkably good, and 
we can only hope that it will be brought to a rapid 
termination. 

In the other departments there is very little business, 
but prices in the American market remain very steady in 
spite of fresh attempts to create excitement over Cuba. 
It is quite on the cards that a little boom may be inaugu- 
rated to speed the departure of the old Congress oa 
March 4th and to weleome Mr. M‘Kinley’s advent. Ad- 
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vices from the United States report that an extra Session 
will be called, probably for about March 15th, and then 
we shall see how far the Protectionists propose to go tn 
the matter of tariff, It is also expected that a Bill will 
be introduced in the extra Session for the appointment of 
a Commission, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Attorney-General, 
with powers to settle the debts of the Pacific Railroads to 
the Government. Should such a Bill pass, the future of 
the Union and Central Pacific Companies will wear a 
brighter aspect, but it will be very hard for the members 
of Congress to allow two such excellent milch cows to be 
taken out of their hands. 

Prices in the African mining section continue to fade 
away, and there is a decidedly uneasy feeling. Mr. Kriiger 
is not showing in by any means a favourable light, and the 
latest attempt to deprive the judiciary of its independence 
has made a very bad impression. Even those who have 
hitherto been sceptical of the grievances that are alleged 
by the Rand millionaires are beginning to understand that 
the rule of the Hollander element must be abolished. 
The effect of the persistent obstruction to the building of 
railways is now being realised, for the natives in the 
northern districts are literally dying by hundreds from 
starvation. Had the Pretoria-Pietersburg and the Selati 
railways been allowed to be built there would not have 
been such a terrible state of things, and the famine caused 
by rinderpest and locusts could have been alleviated. But 
Dr. Leyds, Mr. Smit, the railway Commissioner, and his 
engineer, Mr. Mooyens, have been only too successful in 
preventing the country from being opened up by railways, 
with the result that it is almost impossible, now that the 
trek oxen are dead, to get supplies of food to the famishing 
districts. ‘The outery of the burghers is such that it can 
no longer be disregarded and the railways are once more 
in progress, but it is felt that Dr. Leyds and his gang must 
be got rid of, and it is a good sign that the farmers them- 
selves are in accord now with English mine-owners in the 
Zoutpansberg and Waterberg districts concerning the 
absolute necessity of railway communication. For the 
time being, with the South African inquiry going on in this 
country, and Mr. Kriiger denouncing Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
on every occasion, there is a natural indisposition on 
the part of the public to touch any Transvaal mining 
securities, and with no outside support quotations 
slowly decline. Consolidated Goldfields shares have had 
rather a sharp fall, principally because a dealer 
who committed suicide this week had 2000 open for 
the rise. Whatever may happen, however, in the course 
of the next six months, a good many of the shares are 
now worth buying, for a considerable recovery is only a 
question of time. The West Australian market is very 
nearly as deserted as the Kaffir circus; and, indeed, it is 
only-in a few shares that there is a market. None the 
less, the output of gold is increasing slowly, and the 
money that is being spent by the Government on railways 
and water supply points to a confident belief in the per- 
manence of the goldfields. 

The directors of the Mysore Mine have declared a 
balance dividend of 3s, 6d. per share on the new split 
shares, which, with the interim distributions, makes 100 
per cent. for 1896. This is a fine return, and as the 
monthly yields are steadily increasing still better results 
seem probable for the current year. 

On Allsopp ordinary the interim dividend is at the rate 
of 6 per cent., which was rather a disappointment to the 
market. The stock has fallen to 170, at which price the 
yield is 5} per cent. ; but even after the drop it does not 
present much attraction, for the ordinary stock of a brewery 
ought to pay more than 3} per cent. to a purchaser, 
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THE IDEAL BOOKSELLER 


FFNHOSE useful persons who have devoted their lives to 


the distribution of books are in danger of losing 
their due honour in the world of letters. We are too 
accustomed to think that we have done our duty when we 
have paid their little bills, and even that the bookman 
with good credit too often regards as a work of superero- 
gation. But it would be sad, as Carlyle once observed, to 
think that the cash nexus was to be the only bond between 
man and man, and one is glad to know from the successful 
establishment of a Sea-side Holiday Home for Booksellers 
that the service of that excellent class of men to the com- 
munity has at last been recognised. At the meeting of 
subscribers to this institution, which was held this week, 
it was announced that some five hundred booksellers had 
visited the Home in the course of the past year, and in 
the salt-sea breezes purged away some of the dust which 
is wont to dry and wizen the man whose ‘days among 
the dead are passed’ even more consistently than 
Southey’s were. The fact that literary society has 
thought it desirable to do thus much for the booksellers, 
or at least to approve of the efforts of the actual 
subscribers, shows that men of letters are at last awake 
to the usefulness of the men who actually supply their 
books, even if the latter do show a certain carnal inclina- 
tion to make a profit out of that solemn and even priestly 
office. Books, the cynic might say, even if more truly a 
necessary of life than beefsteaks and Burgundy, do not 
imply any particular qualifications in the man who sells 
them which the butcher and the wine merchant may not 
also possess, whereas no one has thought that any public 
interest can attach to the holidays of the latter sorts of 
purveyors. Pendennis lumped together Finn, the print- 
seller, Parkton, the great bookseller, and Nile, the horse- 
dealer, with Lord Paddington’s tailor and Guttlebury’s 
cook in his estimation, but then one must admit that 
Pendennis was a good deal of a Philistine. But the true 
bookseller, in his quiddity and quintessence, is very far 
indeed from being a mere tradesman. Some of the crafc 
there are of course, and always have been, though they 
are said to flourish especially to-day, to whom their own 
ledgers are dearer than any other unique folio, and 
mysterious questions of discount, remainders, net prices 
are the chief interest in life. Non ragionam di lor, ma 
guarda e passa. Here, as in other fields, many are called 
and few are chosen. Charles Lamb did the reading world 
good service by his warning against the biblia abihlia, 
books which are not books; and it must similarly be 
admitted that everybody who sells books is not therefore 
to be counted as a bookseller. The grocer, draper, and 
post-master of a rural village—three single gentlemen 
rolled into one—who also exposes a dozen fly-blown 
railway novels and a flaming newspaper with ‘a _nillustra- 
tion and a norrible murder’ in his window among brandy- 
balls, tapes, and regulations for the Parcels Post to 
Honolulu, or the smart coanter-jumper who sells the last 
new novel by the hundred, have little in common beyond 
a barren title with Mr. Quaritch or the representative of 
Mr. Sotheran, and it is even possible that a Holiday 
Home which contained all four might prove to be anything 
but a Happy Family. 

The real bookseller is a very different and a very inte- 
resting person. Mr. Michael Johnson, that ‘native of 
Derbyshire of obscure extraction, who settled in Lichfield 
as a bookseller and stationer,) and there endowed the 
world with a Great Lexicographer, was such an one. He 
was ‘a pretty good Latin scholar,’ Boswell tells us, ‘and a 
citizen so creditable as to be made one of the magistrates 
of Lichfield.’ Lord Gower's chaplain pays a high tribute 
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to the general esteem in which this bookseller was held, 
‘Johnson, the Lichfield librarian, is now here; he propa- 
gates learning all over this diocese, and advanceth know- 
ledge to its just height; all the clergy here are his pupils, 
and suck all they have from him, Allen cannot make a 
warrant without his precedent, nor our quondam John 
Evans draw a recognisance sine directione Michaelis.’ He 
used to open occasional stalls in various less considerable 
towns and villages, such as Birmingham, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lichfield. No one can have forgotten the pathetic 
penance which Dr. Johnson did long after for having 
refused to help in such an enterprise once at Uttoxeter. 
This itinerant practice of the older booksellers gives point 
to the comparison which has been made of the class to 
Bacon’s Merchants of Light, who bring the learning and 
wisdom of the world to our doors in consideration of a small 
percentage. In modern times it is easier to choose familiar 
examples of what one means by the Ideal Bookseller from 
the pages of the novelists. Miss Beatrice Harraden, for 
instance, had a very interesting specimen in her successful 
story, Ships that Pass in the Night, where she drew the old 
man who found life worth living so long as his stock in- 
cluded a copy of Gibbon and he had leisure to be con- 
tinually reading it. The old bookseller in M. Bourget’s 
Cosmopolis too, who only dealt with customers whom he 
fancied, is a case in point. He had private means, and 
would conduct his sales according to his whim or his need 
of money to make a new purchase, one day asking twenty 
times its value for a trifling pamphlet, the next letting a 
priceless bouquin go for a mere song to a purchaser who 
pleased him. The collector of limited means must wish 
that such men were commoner. [English literary history 
affords a parallel in the case of the collector who, in his 
later years, put his mania to practical account by turning 
bookseller. One day a customer came in and inquired for 
a ‘tarnished volume, worth its weight in gold,’ which 
appeared in an obscure corner of his catalogue. The old 
bookseller noted the number, brought out his ladder, and 
clambered painfully up to the home of the volume in de- 
mand, He took it out, and stood on the ladder examining 
it. When ten minutes had passed thus the customer ven- 
tured to repeat his request, only to meet with a crushing 
rebuke. ‘Do you imagine for one moment, Sir, said the 
bookseller, ‘that any consideration of mere lucre could 
persuade me to part with this most interesting volume, of 
whose possession you have just reminded me?’ 

Old Mackaye in /fon Locke was a genuine bookseller of 
the literary stamp, and so was the heraldic Mr. Aglen in 
Sir Walter Besant’s less famous but pleasing tale, /n Luck 
at Last. Both men, though wide as poles asunder in the 
main, shared that supreme love of books for their own 
sake, and not as mere counters in the game of commerce, 
which seems to be the one thing needful to assure the regard 
of both the author and the student of books, In the 
eighteenth century, that golden age of the booksellers, 
when the work of publishing was also in their hands and 
men like Le Breton and Millar were allowed, in both 
l'rance and England, to be ‘ the true patrons of literature,’ 
the ‘bookselling guild’ produced a dozen famous nam¢s 
for one that it numbers to-day. Not to speak of such 
unenviable reminiscences as those of Panckoucke, whom 
Diderot consigned to the devil in whom he did not believe, 
or Osborne, whom Johnson knocked down with a folio for 
insolence, or Evans, who had that unfortunate scutle with 
Goldsmith, one thinks of Guy and Donaldson, founders of 
Hospitals in London and Edinburgh, of honest Allan 
Ramsay and, above all, Samuel Richardson, the ‘fat little 
bookseller’ whom his contemporaries ranked with Moses 
and Homer. In the present day the best sort of book- 
sellers are those whom we all know in quiet streets of 
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London or in the market-places of country towns, men 
with a sound taste in literature and a leaning to Emerson’s 
rules for the preference of old and famous books, who live 
happy meditative lives amongst the treasures in which 
Fate gives them only a temporary right, and who feel 
genuine sorrow at accepting even a golden offer for a 
cherished favourite. As a rule such men do not make 
fortunes, but they gain the confidence of their customers 
and they often have an unexpected influence on the culture 
of their neighbourhood, who buy and read what is offered 
them. And, as long as such men exist, in spite of al] the 
ungracious and often truthful things that are said about 
booksellers, no wise man will deny their value in a rightly 
ordered commonwealth of letters, 


POETS, GREECE AND FREEDOM 


JOETS, it will be readily admitted, are not ordinary 
mortals, But poets are not always poets, although 

they seem to think that they should always be treated as 
such. They claim a licence in many things which would 
not be tolerated for a moment in prosaic persons. Every 
poet has an idiosyncrasy of his own; but there is one 
which poets share in common to the admiration of the 
world. Itis that strange twist in the poetic temperament 
which makes poets of all shapes and sizes tear their hair 
and toss off masterpieces at the mere thought of Greece 
and Freedom. ‘Tradition has something to do with it, 
The poet has always insisted that he cannot sing in im- 
prisonment, though of course he can sing in a cage as well 
as any other songster ; and accordingly Freedom has come 
to appear to him as a beautiful maiden for whose good 
name and reputation he is peculiarly sensitive. Hence 
the liberties he takes with her. Following the best 
examples of the past the modern and minor poet apostro- 
phises her in the good old way, but asif she had never been 
so apostrophised before. Books could be filled with 
quotations from the poets on Freedom alone. And there 
seems to be no sign of any cessation in the yearly output. 
One hardly knows why, but poets nearly always think of 
Freedom and Greece together. ‘The Greeks had not a 
monopoly of Freedom. They were very quick at calling their 
rulers tyrants and that sort of thing, and they disobeyed 
them as often as they conveniently could or sent them pack- 
ing to a desert island to muse on the vicissitude of mundane 
things; but in this they were not unique. Nevertheless, 
you will not get a poet to admit this. Thermopyle and 
Salamis are cards which will trump any trick, and they can 
be played over and over again. Now there is a good 
deal of cant about peets. How many who rave about 
Greece and things Greekish to-day know one Greek word 
from another? It may be contended that the poet does 
not need to know Greek to appreciate the debt of grati- 
tude which the modern world owes to Greece. But that 
does not explain the poet’s pretty way of speaking of 
Greece as if he had some sacred claim on her or she on 
him. Mr. William Allan, M.P., for example, can hardly 
contain himself when he thinks of Greece. Now, why is 
that? Why, in this respect, are Mr. Allan and his brother 
poets different from every one else? Is it simply because 
they are poets, and must act up to the part required of 
them ? or is it that, glad of any opportunity to present 
their verses to the public, they pounce upon Greece simply 
because she comes in handy? Perhaps it ought not to 
occasion any surprise that, although poets for whatever 
reason cannot keep silence when Greece is in the air, they 
very seldom say anything worth listening to. In all sorts 
of metres they sing, smiting eagerly their ‘ bloomin’ lyres,’ 
but without producing a line worth repeating. At least, we 
have searched the papers in vain for one during the last few 
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days, which have witnessed an extraordinary activity among 
the poetic fraternity. As far as we can discover the 
Greeks—modern Greeks, with whom it is said the 
Hebrew has very little chance of holding his own—are 
at present engaged on a little war of conquest not so 
called. For we are informed on very excellent authority 
—eyen on that of the Daily Chronicle—that Crete does 
not belong to Greece. That Crete ought to belong to 
Greece, however, the Chronicle and the poets are quite 
convinced ; and so mixed do the poets become in empha- 
sising this point that you are not quite sure whether 
there has not been a dastardly attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to undermine the freedom of Greece. 
Facts never did carry much weight with poets, but in view 
of those so far known it is difficult to understand the 
poetic fervour of the hour. Yet every poet who claims 
to be one has mounted his Pegasus with the evident 
intention of jumping over the moon. Alas! it is some 
time now since Pegasus could muster strength enough to 
cross the Thames. There is one man with us yet who in 
his happier moments could help the winged horse to a 
flight from here to Greece and back again. But we are 
quite certain that Mr. William Allan, M.P., is not the 
man; nor is Mr. Eric Mackay, nor Mr. William Watson, 
nor even Mr. John Davidson. With the right man on 
his back we believe the noble animal is as fit for work 
as ever. The wrong man may whack him and bury 
the rowels in his hide. But so far his hint legs 
have remained fixed on good English soil, and the 
poets have dismounted with a troubled look in their 
eyes. Mr. Swinburne may expect to hear grumblings from 
the Irish patriots who have a right to ask why he extends 
to Cretan insurgents the sympathy he withheld from dis- 
loyal Irishmen. We have aremembrance of a set of verses 
in which there was mention of a long tongue kissing a 
gory hand that smoked and reeked of slaughter, and of an 
embrace between a man of words and a man of blood. 
Where was freedom then? But you can account for every- 
thing when you remember the magic word Greece. A 
bloody ruffian in Ireland is a hero struggling to be free in 
Crete. Irishmen may be excused if they don’t exactly see 
eye to eye with the poets, but would they rot make a jolly 
band of volunteers led by Mr. William Allan, M.P, and 
the Editor of the Daily Chronicle, with Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. William Watson bringing up the rear? Mean- 
while, we must protest, on behalf of the poets themselves, 
against the volume and fervour of the present poetic out- 
put. There seems every probability, if it is not checked, 
that our immortal songsters will degenerate into ‘ blithering 
idiots,’ a consummation which would surely present a more 
tragic spectacle to the concert of Europe—the object of so 
much poetic fury—than even that of Crete. 


THE BROTHERS 


‘T was night in Ballyoughter Castle and the master was 
dying. The wind was crying outside the walls, and 
tossing the rooks’ nests in the rookery up and down, hither 
and thither, till the youngest rook thought it was the Day 
of Judgment. Now and again a puff of wind down the 
chimney puffed the smoke into the room which was so big 
and so dim that the distant fire, seen from the bedside, 
seemed to loom yellow through a fog. 
Beside the bed, on the far side of the door, there stood 
a table on which, in a space cleared of medicine bottles and 
glasses, there were a pen and ink and a pair of candles 
burning in silver candlesticks, The pen was still wet, and 
a chair pushed away from the table showed that some 
one had recently been writing there. Indeed, Mr. 
Everett, the solicitor, who had drawn the last will and 
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testament of James Moore and added the last codicil, 
was still in the house with the will in his pocket. 

The man in the bed fought hard for breath. Despite 
the wild night one of the windows was thrown up, and a 
volume of wet sweet air was passing through the room. 
But it seemed to give the dying man little refreshment. 
The sweat stood in great drops on his forehead and the 
gigantic chest laboured as though a great hammer was 
thumping away inside. His face was already drawn in the 
agonies of death, yet the living eyes looked endurance, 
and on the strong mouth there was a smile strange to 
see. 

His wife knelt in a chair beside his head, and in her right 
hand she waved a fan mechanically to give him relief. 
She was a small fair woman, very round and plump, with 
mild eyes of brown, and a twisted knot of hair, silver gold, 
Her skin was soft as white velvet, and despite her pallor 
she looked extremely healthy. At this moment her 
beauty was somewhat spoilt by the distress which wrung 
and distorted its smoothness. 

‘James, she cried, ‘James! ah, listen to me before it 
is too late! Do not leave us in their power, do not, do 
not! Think how helpless we are, | and little Kathia, if 
they play us false.’ 

‘They will not, my dove. What has come to you to 
think such things? Iam as sure of them, more sure than 
I am of Heaven.’ 

‘I am not, James. 
they hate me.’ 

‘ Delusion, my little one, born of the trouble. 
you they are more faithful than old Guard yonder.’ 

The old mastiff stretching his cramped limbs before the 
fire lifted his melancholy head at the sound of his name 
and then dropped it with a heavy sigh. 

A deeper line of hopelessness came into the woman’s 
face. Fora second she let her cheek lie passively against 
the dying man’s hand, too feeble to caress her. 

‘You will be safe, Nest,’ he said, forming the words 
with as much difficulty as if he spoke a strange tongue. 
‘I know you better than yourself, little woman, and I 
know Pierce and Hugh as you do not. You would be 
a mark for fortune-hunters, if I left all my money in 
your hands,’ 

She winced at the latter part of his speech, and then 
lifted her head with a proud and angry gesture. 

‘Forgive me, my little soft child,’ said the man. ‘I 
would not wound you. But you are pretty, child, and you 
are young. It may well be that you will marry again. I 
would not tie you to my coffin, but you must be married 
for yourself. No one will seek you to make ducks and 
drakes of your money with my watch-dogs on guard over 
it.’ 

Her lips moved, but she said nothing. Her eyes looked 
away from him wide with pain and amazement. That he 
should talk to her of another marriage! Deep down her 
heart was wrung with resentment because he had held her 
so slight a thing though so dear, and that even in this 
supreme moment he could not credit her with the faithful- 
ness common among women every day. 

He must have guessed at how deeply he had wounded 
her, for he said between his labouring breaths. 

‘You know I love you, Nest, and you have made the 
world like Heaven for me these last three years.’ 

‘You do not trust me,’ she said, with a little bitterness. 

‘Too young, and soft, and pretty, for this evil world, my 
I can’t leave my dove at the mercy of hawks. If 


Oh, James, I feel in my heart that 


I tell 


bird. 


Kathia had been a lad now I might have limited the trust. 
But you and little Kathia, my pretty ! 
you.” 

‘Why not leave us in some one else’s hands, James ?’ 
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‘You are too dear to trust to any one else. There are 
such things as broken trusts and fraudulent trustees. And 
they, I can trust them to go on as I have taught them to 
do. Why out of the other world and the grave my mind 
will control them. Could I say that of any one else? 
There will be no more of such strokes as built me a great 
fortune and won me you, but there will be safe-guardianship 
of it. They are slow and dull, and people said I was a 
genius in my way, but they will be as faithful as if I was 
still in my little office in the mill-yard to receive their 
reports of an evening. Ab, Nest, how good those evenings 
were when I was coming home to you to rest !’ 

A sob rose in the wife’s throat. 

‘But for Kathia, James, I would love to do your will 
even if it cast us beggars on the roadside. I hate to lose 
these precious moments in flinging my puny will against 
yours. But Kathia is part of you, and all I shall have of 
you. I must fight for Kathia,’ 

‘I am doing well by you and her, little one. You must 
trust me, Nest, to know better than you. If I set another 
man, one of your own class to whom we Moores are still 
the ploughboys we were, to watch over your interests I 
should feel that the reins were indeed gone out of my 
hands. If ghosts walk, Nest, I shall be often in the mill- 
yard when I am not with you and Kathia, but though I 
sleep ever so quietly those two will yet do my will. Why 
they are clods in whom my will is the spark of life. Where 
are they now ?’ 

‘ They are at the mills.’ 

‘I believe I could call them here by a simple exercise 
of my will. Shall I try, Nest?’ 

She said nothing, and for a moment there was silence. 
Then he turned to her with a faint smile. 

‘I am too tired, Nest, and the effort has exhausted me. 
I must sleep.’ 

‘Sleep, my love!’ she said, whispering to him with a 
maternal fondness. She had forgotten in her sudden ten- 
derness her fears for to-morrow. 

James Moore sank into a sleep that was half-uncon- 
sciousness. His heavy breathing filled the room, and now 
and again shook with a sharp rattle. Ruined and fallen 
away as it was, the magnificent bulk of the man still re- 
vealed itself. His wife, too, worn out by vain conflict, as 
well as by long watching, slept at last. Her head was 
under his hand, and her face had fallen forward. 

* * * * * * 

In the little office in the mill-yard Hugh and Pierce Moore 
sat haggard and moody. They were big men, large-jointed 
and uncouth; as they sat facing each other, their big 
shoulders were up to their ears. A dull likeness to James 
Moore each of them bore, something blunt and distorted, 
as the first shaping of the clay might be in the sculptor’s 
hands, In each man’s cheek burnt a thin and restless 
flame, oddly ‘ike the fever of consumption in James Moore’s 
haggard jaws. Their eyes were at once dangerous avd 
miserable. 

Hugh looked up at the clock. 

‘Half an hour to the whistle, Pierce. 
remain ?’ 

‘We must. It would trouble him if we began to gad 
when he was laid low. We must pay the hands and 
listen to Armstrong’s report. You know how he is the 
master still and has to hear everything even at the hour of 
death,’ 

In their manner of speech there was something rough. 
They had toiled hard to lift themselves with their brother, 
but no slow painstaking could obliterate the peasant in 
them. They were as far removed from James Moore as 
the patient and melancholy brutes of the field. 

‘He would know I came because the time was heavy 


Must we both 
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not knowing how he was,’ said the younger, with a note of 
rebellion in his voice. 

‘ He will want you when you bring him the day’s report, 
no sooner, said the other acridly. ‘ He has her,’ 

The speech had an indescribable bitterness. 

‘Oh aye,’ said the younger like an echo, ‘he bas her.’ 

‘’Tis not the old days, lad, when we three were all the 
world to each other.’ 

‘ Why did he do it?’ asked the younger. 

‘Not for you or me to ask, lad, When he did it you 
and I accepted his will, though little good we knew could 
come from his marrying the last of the ruined De Lacys.’ 

‘ We were always like the dirt under her feet,’ grumbled 
Hugh. 

‘What matter for that? He had made the riches. 
His wife was to bring him station in the country. His 
children would have held their heads high, and you and I 
could have stood by and seen him go from height to height 
as we have seen him all the years we were together. That 
would have been enough. What did we care if she was 
haughty ? James Moore’s wife would have a right to her 
pride.’ 

‘ He should have married into a healthy stock.’ 

‘ There was no health in the De Lacys. But who could 
have thought that a miserable bit of white down like her 
could have sucked the health and strength of our James, 
could have fattened while he died ?’ 

‘If I had known I would have killed her,’ said Hugh 
fiercely. 

‘Whisht, lad,’ said the other, looking round the office, 
‘ you speak too loud.’ 

‘She is a white witch, that is what she is. The curse 
her family earned she has put on our James: she has 
poisoned his wholesome blood.’ 

The other man sobbed dryly, and clenched the arms of 
his chair. 

‘A curse on her both here and hereafter!’ he muttered 
under his thick beard. 

‘That I might see her starving on the roadside,’ said 
the other; ‘she and her brat, who has nothing of cur 
James in her.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pierce slowly, as if he tasted a pleasant 
flavour in the words; ‘she might starve before I flung a 
crust to her.’ 

‘Or I.’ 

‘She has murdered our James as surely as if she put 
poison in his broth.’ 

‘She should hang if I had my will. I wish I might see 
her creeping to me for mercy and finding none.’ 

Hugh put his arms on the hard wooden desk and laid 
his face on them. Tears which seared like fire were in his 
eyes, and he felt his heart within him a flame of hatred 
and grief. Pierce watched the slow minutes of the clock 
turn round with a fierce eagerness in his eyes. His heart 
was beating like the heart of a dog who is held from his 
master. 

* * # . “ - 

‘A strange will, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Everett, ‘and I 
must tell you that I thought it my duty to protest 
against it. Your brother's mind was absolutely clear to 
the last, and I need not tell you that he was not a man 
to be moved from his purpose. His faith in you was 
entire, I think he somewhat under-estimated the busi- 
ness capacity of his wife. You see everything is absolutely 
in your hands, and if you were not honourable men it 
might be very bad for his widow and orphan. I wanted 
him to send for you to consult you before laying this im- 
mense burden upon you, but he would not, gentlemen: 
he said it was time enough. What a mind he had and 
what a will! Al, gentlemen, we have lost a man in your 
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brother whom many a year will not replace—a man in ten 
thousand—a man in a million even.’ 

‘You say everything is in our hands,’ said Pierce, hoarsely, 
brushing aside the lawyer's conventional phrases, ‘every- 
thing absolutely, nothing held back ?’ 

‘Everything, and a great fortune it is. As the will 
stands you are masters, gentlemen, though as men of 
honour you understand that it is held in trust for Mrs. 
Moore and her little girl. It was an unfortunate thing 
that my client did not live to speak with you of his in- 
tentions in the matter; but I think I have explained them 
pretty clearly, and, of course, my late client’s boundless 
trust in you is quite justified, though I felt bound to 
protest.’ 

‘As the will stands, she has nothing?’ asked Pierce, 
roughly. 

‘ Nothing in law, everything in equity,’ said the lawyer, 
folding up his papers. 

The two brothers looked at each other. It was a long 
look, full of exultation and glutted hatred. Pierce rubbed 
his hands softly together, and Hugh lifted himself out of 
his usual slouching attitude, and showed himself a tall 
man, 

The old lawyer looked at them doubtfully over his 
glasses as he finished tying his papers. 

‘An odd pair,’ he said to himself, ‘but no doubt their 
devotion to their brother was an admirable thing.’ 

* % % * * # 

That is how it came that after James Moore’s death, his 

wife and child were flung penniless on the world. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 


MESSIDOR 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Paris, 20th February. 

F_NHE work of MM. Zolaand Bruneau, just produced at 

the Opéra, may be considered without exaggeration 
the most important manifestation in the domain of French 
lyric art since the production of Berlioz’s Fausi. Many an 
admirable and even masterly score has courted public 
opinion within the last few decades, but never one of such 
exceptional merit and so complete from every point of 
view. ‘There is in it, first of all, a remarkable play—lofty 
in aim and full of beautiful thoughts beautifully expressed ; 
secondly, there is the musical commentary ideally faithful 
to the ambient air of that play in its general fenuc and of 
rare felicity of invention in the treatment of the detailed 
situations ; thirdly, there is that in all the accessories of 
the production which, according to M. Zola’s own ex- 
pression, raises M, Gailhard’s mise-en-scéne to the dignity 
of collaboration. In fine, we have in Messidor the perfect 
combination of drama, symphonic music, and scenography. 
If we add that the interpretation is in every way worthy of 
the creative effort we shall have summed up the principal 
claims of the authors to our admiration. As to the play 
the pretext for its plot is based on one of the innumerable 
South of France legends—‘ La légende de I’ Enfant Jésus’ 
in the Ariége, a remarkable tradition which has it that 
there is somewhere high above in the Pyrenees a mira- 
culous grotto where the Divine Babe plays on the sand, 
avec le rire d'un gamin joucur, and every pebble he throws 
into the rivulet issuing from the grotto is changed into pure 
gold, carried on by the waters in the valley below: hence 
the etymology of Ariége—or, riego: to carry gold; and the 
river Ariége seems indeed to have been or to be still gold- 
bearing. Around this legend is woven a modern tale of 
purely human interest, with all the passions, its episode 
of love and a high moral lesson. The characters of the 
drama are Véronique and her son Guillaume, Gaspard and 
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his daughter Héléne, Mathias, a labourer, and a Shepherd. 
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This last part was devised partly in deference to the local 

colour: for in the valley of Bethmale, the scene of our 

drama, everybody is a born shepherd (unless he is a born 

poacher)—partly for the purposes of completing the 
symbolism of the drama, ‘That is to say that the authors, 
true to their purpose of dealing with purely human themes 
from a modern point of view, after having ‘musicked ’ 
mysticism in Le Iéve and patriotism in 17 Altaque du Moulin, 
treat now in Messidor the labour question ; and that the 
triumph should ring with the right idea the exposition of 
the theme is crystallised in types embodying the various 
elements of the struggle ‘ for more,’ or simply of the fight 
for what is due. Thus Véronique and Guillaume symb>- 
lise poverty and sterile effort—she the more superstitious, 
he the more discouraged. Gaspard is the shrewd egotist 
and sweater in his own primitive way; Mathias is the 
spirit of revolt; Héléne brings the ray of love, and the 
Shepherd, ‘le gardien et le solitaire,’ carries good tidings 
and preaches the gospel of fraternity and peace. 

Four Acts and a Prologue (of which anon) carry us through 
the peripetia of the story. There is neither overture nor 
prelude to Messidor, and after a few bars in which the 
orchestra exposes the theme of poverty, the curtain rises 
on a hovel—the abode of Guillaume. It is noon ; the sun 
is burning fiercely; the mother awaits the return of her 
son toiling far away amongst recalcitrant rocks and 
sterile plains; she has, alas! nothing but bread and 
water to give him when he returns, and should his labour 
prove vain it will be as last year: /a misére! Here we 
learn that not Jong ago there was prosperity and even 
wealth throughout the valley; the gold-carrying river 
brought the precious metal to everybody's doors, and one 
had only to bend to gather the equivalent of ease and 
comfort. But Gaspard, the covetous neighbour, went up 
the hills, built there works, machinery, a wheel, a tur- 
bine, and stole not only the gold but the very thirst- 
quenching, life-giving flow of water. Véronique knows, 
however, of the legend; moreover, she knows that if 
once a human eye sets an astonished gaze on the miracu- 
lous grotto the wonder will cease and there will be no 
more gold. A poor comfort—both the legend and the 
hope—to Guillaume exhausted, hungry, and thirsty, and 
a cause of derision to Mathias, the lazy ouvrier, who 
bursts out in imprecations and calls for the destruction 
of everything. But here are Gaspard and Helene, the girl 
faint with thirst and unable to move another step: ‘il 
n’y a pas d'eau ici pour vous !’ exclaims the widow sternly 
at the sight of him who has robbed the valley of water; but 
before father and daughter are driven away Guillaume, 
disobeying his mother, gives his own share of the precious 
drink. ‘C’est la force et l’amour que j'ai bus,’ says Helene ; 
and indeed the love of these two is an old story, but 
gold divides them now. Mathias and Véronique resolve 
to put an end to the iniquity: he by carrying words of 
revolt amongst the impoverished villagers ; she by follow- 
ing her dream of divine retaliation. In the second Act 
both are at work; Mathias has collected a crowd around 
him and addresses men, women, and children, urging 
all to vengeance; Véronique tells again of the miracu- 

lous cave and sets out on a journey across the mountains 
in search of it. ‘ Human ire is powerless here,’ she says, 
‘and justice can be meted out only by destiny.’ She will 
find ‘la cathédrale d’or, and then there will be no more 
gold to steal. Her pleadings are fruitless, and it is in 
vain that the Shepherd urges patience and forbearance. 
Guillaume himself will lead the villagers to pillage, and 
with cries of revenge all depart. This is one of the 
most realistic situations ever dared on the operatic stage; 
and with the exception of a similar scene in Bjérnson’s 
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Beyond Human Power we know of no other on the dramatic. 
The effect is prodigious, the scenery of the forest glade 
and the hour of midnight heightening yet the impression 
produced, and small is the wonder if ces messieurs de la 
censure felt uneasy at the special rehearsal organised for 
the benefit of their official intelligences. Shirking, how- 
ever, all interference with M. Zola’s prose they salved 
their conscience in a silly squabble about a costume ; and 
that is why Mathias wears gaiters instead of boots. No 
more can be said on this count, especially as the re- 
hearsal, having been an absolute hws clos, your special 
correspondent has no business to know anything about 
the incident. Mais c’etait rigolo tout de méme ! 

The third Act takes us to Gaspard’s usine; a gigantic 
wheel, eight metres in diameter, to the left, a turbine to the 
right, the gold-bearing torrent at the back, and a scene of 
bustle and joy; new machinery has been set up, and 
Gaspard’s satisfaction and pride seem to have reached the 
maximum. But here is the whole village from the valley 
below; the men are furious and mean death and destruction, 
when a fearful crash is heard: it is the avalanche which 
sweeps down the rock guiding the torrent. ‘La machine 
est morte,’ exclaims Gaspard sorrowfully, but at the same 
moment appears Véronique haggard, dishevelled, covered 
with snow ; she has found the path to the Cathedral of 
Gold: for a moment she gazes at the sp/endeur de lor, 
and then in a terrific storm of thunder the vision dis- 
appears for ever. Thus is the ancient prophecy 
fulfilled, and there is an end to the cause of misery and 
injustice. In the fourth Act we see Gaspard and Helene 
on the point of leaving the country, too hard for them 
now they are poor, when Guillaume and Véronique stop 
the fugitives with words of forgiveness and love. Mathias, 
the evil spirit run amuck amongst those simple minds, has 
just destroyed himself after launching a final defiance 
against all that is goodness and virtue, confessing also that 
it was he who murdered the husband of Veronique in 
years gone by—a crime attributed until then to Gaspard— 
and so nothing now opposes gencral felicity. There is 
also a procession headed by the cure, offering prayers and 
blessing the soil that harvest time may be propitious ; and 
the sacred rite performed coram populo, a pan of thanks- 
giving closes the play. 

The Prologue is devoted to a ballet descriptive of 
the legend and containing instead of the usual pre- 
text for the éricotage de ces demoiselles the dramatic 
and musical synthesis of MM. Zola and Bruneau’s work. 
The main idea of the former is that gold should be 
‘L’Or de la Charité,’ as having the sacred privilege of 
help in distress and the power to alleviate suffering: 
‘Sans plus beau titre est le bien qu'il peut faire ;’ and it 
is also the excuse for all the evil passions provoked. The 
musician has interwoven here in an inimitable manner the 
twenty odd themes which form the basis of his symphonic 
web; and such is the dignity of the melodie designs, and 
there is so much chaste beauty in the themes that the 
ballet seems no more a divertissemeat but a function in 
which splendour, power, light and beauty are glorified in 
an almost religious apotheosis. Initially, the ballet was 
placed in the first tableau of the third Act, but for reasons 
of which the authors are the best judges it has been 
transposed to the beginning, thus prefacing the play and 
anticipating the synthesis, 

It is beyond attempt to do full justice to the score of M. 
Bruneau in this bird’s-eye view of the production; themes 
and symphonic treatment have been mentioned, so it is 
clear that the composer’s proceedings are entirely modern. 
Of the beauty and the expressive significance of the orches- 
tral treatment one can judge only by hearing the marvels 
of the sonorous architecture of the compuser; Whilst as 
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regards the intrinsic merits of the vocal fabric there is 
this to be said, that itis not likely that finer interpreting 
talent will ever be put at the service of a composer for 
creating instant communion between both sides of the 
footlights. For MM. Bertrand and Gailhard have done 
things right royally, giving the authors the cream of their 
pensionnaires to fight the battle of success. The palm 
belongs this time to a bass, M. Delmas, a real nature 
d'artiste, whose creation of the ré/e of Mathias will be 
classed amongst the finest witnessed on any stage ; and 
the merit is all the greater as the type evoked is matter- 
of-fact, absolutely void of fancy, and has not the 
resource of a single familiar subterfuge or anything 
whatever to go upon in the way of theatrical tradition. 
Next come Mme. Deschamps-Jéhin as Véronique, 
M. Alvarez as Guillaume, and M. Noté as Gaspard— 
three superb voices and actors admirably fitted to their 
parts. The episodical part of Le Berger finds an ideal 
exponent in M. Renaud, the loveliest baritone and the 
most charming singer since M. de Padilla has ceased to 
enchant his admirers. The part of Héléne, small but 
arduous, has in Mlle. Berthet an excellent interpreter, 
and as to the orchestra, under M. Taffanel, no praise is 
sufficient for the splendid service done. A propos, every 
Act of Messidor embodies a season of the year, beginning 
with the summer: Messidor is the month of harvest, 
emblem of hope and spring eternal. And may success 
crown the career of this noble work as fitly as the 
Hosannah with which the authors have sealed its last 


page. 


THE THEATRES 


‘I’ would be very unjust to the struggling dramatists and 
musicians of the day were we to extol [His Majesty, 
the new opera at the Savoy, simply because it is the 
production of two such popular men as are Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie and Mr. I. C. Burnand. ‘The plot of the 
libretto is weak to a degree, and the dialogue never rises 
anywhere near the level of excellence which has hitherto 
distinguished Mr, Burnand’s independent or collaborated 
work. The story, which is not particularly original, 
bears a close resemblance to the sort of thing clever 
juveniles improvise in the back parlour on a Christmas 
holiday afternoon for the special entertainment of their 
seniors. Moreover the dialogue is singularly amateurish. 
Now and again Mr. Burnand’s well established reputation 
for humour pierces through the fog of platitudes and 
creates genuine laughter. Otherwise merriment does not 
reign supreme just now in Mr, D’Oyly Carte’s pretty 
theatre, unless indeed it be occasionally provoked by some 
horseplay or other of that boisterous sort which invariably 
delights the thoughtless or the rude. 

The wonder of it is that Sir A. Mackenzie should ever 
have consented to set to music such a trivial /idretto. His 
music, which is of much too serious a character for its 
purpose, is moreover the reverse of tunesome, for except- 
ing a few bars of a waltz, manifestly imitated from Strauss, 
there is not an origina! line or flowing melody in the whole 
work. Now we hold that unless a light opera contains 
light music and pleasing and merry tunes, it is bound to be 
a very dull affair indeed. ‘There is no hope whatever for 
comic opera of no higher a class than the sort of superior 
music-hall arrangement which does duty at the Gaiety, 
unless our composers will condescend to revert to the 
methods of Offenbach and Lecocq and give us some 
sparks of gaiety. If comic opera is beneath their 
notice, pray let them leave it alone. All we ask is to 
be spared pretentious imitations of Wagner and Meyer- 
beer, and over-elaborate orchestrations to ditties, the 
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words of which are of the most nonsensical character. 
There can be no doubt that the mantle of Gilbert and 
Sullivan is still lying somewhere about the Savoy for some- 
body to pick up, only it has not yet been discovered, cer- 
tainly not by Burnand and Mackenzie. The acting and 
singing are not at all up to the level we expect at the Savoy. 
Mr. George Grossmith as His Majesty did his best with a 
silly part, but sang occasionally very flat. Mame. Ilka 
Palmy as the heroine looked very handsome, wore a 
magnificent Court dress and sang exceedingly well, bat 
her songs are all so pretentiously over-elaborated that they 
produce little or no effect and, for all her exertions, 
fall, comparatively speaking, as flat as the proverbial 
pancake. Miss Florence Perry as the Princess acts 
and dances delightfully, but although she has not 
only a good but a very fine voice, she does not know how 
to use it—a fact which leads to unfortunate results— 
especially when she tries to parody the Italian style of 
singing, forces her upper register and goes straightway 
persistently out of tune. Mr. Walter Passmore on the first 
night scored and saved the play from collapse. He worked 
with a will and succeeded to admiration. When he was 
upon the stage the audience woke up from its habitual 
lethargic manner and became almost interested and amused. 
Nothing better than his patter singing can be wished for 
of its kind and his dancing of the hornpipe is a thing of 
exceeding beauty and a joy so long as it lasts. Pretty 
dresses and beautiful scenery will not, we fear, save His 
Majesty from speedy revolution and dethronement. His 
subjects at the Savoy are none too well pleased with him, 
and if we are not in error his reign will be a short one, 
although his name be George Grossmith and his Prime 
Ministers the deservedly popular Mr. F. C. Burnand and 
Sir A. Mackenzie. 

The new farcical comedy at the Garrick—.J/y Friend the 
Prince, by Mr. Justin Huntley McCarthy—would have 
made an excellent libretto for an opera. As it stands, it 
is a farce in three Acts, which is too long by half. How- 
ever, it is a harmless and rather pretty fancy, reminding 
one not a little of The Prisoner of Zenda ; for, as in that 
popular play, the hero is a prince disguised, this time as 
the private secretary of a vulgar parvenu millionaire. If 
a little music and a dance or two were introduced this 
play would be an emphatic success, for it is very brightly 
acted, prettily staged, and provides an agreeable, if not a 
particularly exhilarating or novel form of entertainment, 
Miss Nesville sings a French song in the second Act to 
absolute perfection. Miss Miriam Clements is a stately 
Princess of Pannonia. Mr. Percy Lyndall played the 
Prince very brightly. Mr. Fred Kay, very reminiscent of 
the late Mr. James Lewis, got all the fun possible out of 
the character of Jannaway, the explosive and rich vul- 
garian, whose amorous son is played by Mr. Aubrey 
Boucicault in a sufficiently light and airy manner, and 
Mr. James Welsh is very amusing as Pining, a silly swell. 
He extracts a good deal of merriment out of a scene in 
which he puts on the prince’s hussar uniform which is about 
five sizes too large for him. It requires a good deal of 
delicacy and skill to make that sort of thing really funny, 
but whatever Mr. Welsh does is sure to be deftly done. 
We feel certain that if a few more songs and a dance or 
two were introduced this new play would prove a prodigious 
success. 

An interesting experiment was made at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre during the week by the production, in 
front of 4 Pierrol's Life, of Ferdinand Paer’s celebrated 
one-act opera, // Maestro di Cappella. The story is a simple 
one, and relates how an elderly choirmaster once upon a 
time invited his nephew to dinner, in order to rehearse 
before him an opera on the subject of Cleopatra, which he 
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had just composed. He requests his female servant to join 
him in the rehearsal, and the result is exceedingly funny. 
Miss Pauline Joran, Signor Maggi and Mr. Boyd do them- 
selves credit, and sing the somewhat old-fashioned and very 
elaborate music with considerable taste and ease. The 
overture is extremely pretty, and, indeed, the whole work 
is not only well worthy of revival, but of becoming popular. 
By the way, the original heroine was the celebrated Sophie 
Gay, for whom it was written late in the last century. Asa 
specimen of the pre-Rossinian period, it is quite excellent. 
We have only space this week to record the very great 
success of the English version of Audran’s charming opera, 
La Poupée (My Automatic Wife) at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre. The opera was received with unanimous and 
unbounded enthusiasm, and will be noticed at length ia 
our next issue. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


NCE upon a time there was a great nobleman who, 
having just read a novel equally great in its way a3 
he in his, wrote to the author of the tale and begged him 
to reveal in confidence the futures of certain of the 
characters. ‘What became of So-and-So, and So-and-So, 
and So-and-So?’ These inventions of the novelist had 
become so real to the distinguished peer that he quite 
longed to know to what end their creator had mentally 
consigned them, Whereupon, the famous author, being 
as genial as he was distinguished, and being not unim- 
pressed, one dares to say, by the high rank and position 
of his correspondent, sent back, in reply, a long and able 
and charming letter, couched in his very best style, and 
forming an highly interesting addendum to the original 
narrative. Ihave reason to believe that this characteristic 
and valuable epistle is in existence, and that, by permission 
of the parties presently concerned, it may before long be 
given to the world. If so, the world will be the richer by 
a ‘curiosity of literature’ as attractive as anything of which 
the elder Disraeli wrote. Nay, no future edition of the 
work to which I refer will be complete without this admir- 
able supplement—a supplement almost, if not quite, unique 
in its uature, and certainly unsurpassable in its attraction 
for the lovers and students of literature. 

Very young people, apparently, are entrusted nowadays 
with the duty of book-reviewing. I have just read a 
‘notice’ of Miss Emily Soldene’s ecollections, in the 
course of which the writer says: ‘Who is Miss Emily 


- Soldene, how long is it since she was famous, when did 


she become merely a reputation—nay, in what year of grace 


recollections, a faint memory of her is gradually revived ; 
but it is very vague, fur Miss Soldene was never more than 
one of the long line of London music-hall favourites.’ This 
reviewer seems to be as ignorant as he is, apparently, 
youthful. Miss Soldene was only for a very short time a 
music-hall singer, and all her notable successes were 
obtained upon the regular ‘boards,’ When, in 1871, she 
appeared at the Philharmonic Theatre in Gencvieve de 
Brabant, she ‘ drew the town.’ One does not need to be 
particularly ‘old-fashioned’ in order to remember Miss 
Soldene’s Drogan. And even this boyish reviewer might 
have been supposed at least to have heard of the lady’s 
performance in Frivoli at Drury Lane so recently as 1836. 
[ read that ‘this autumn will see an important addition 
to the literature of Burns, probably the last considerable 
addition of unpublished matter.’ Let us hope that the 
latter clause of this sentence embodies a fact. I think | 
may venture to say that no further ‘ additions to the liter:- 
ture of Burns’ are wanted. No Burns manuscript of any 
real and substantial importance has been discovered for 
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many years gone by. We already have the best of Burns, 
and desire no more of his worst. One wonders that the 
Scots nation does not combine to suppress all further tam- 
pering with the reputation of its greatest lyrist. No one 
does so much harm to established fame as your eager lite- 
rary resurrectionist. 

Mr. Herbert Flowerdew has taken my hint and will not 
issue his forthcoming satire with the title first announced. 
He will call it Jn an Ancient Mirror. Talking of titles, I 
note we are promised a novel which has been christened 
God, Man, and the Devil. Weil, no one can say this is not 
comprehensive. 

I am glad to hear that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s long-expected 
volume of poems is really on its way—that Mr. John Lane 
will publish it before very long. I could tell you its title, 
but must not yet do so. Meanwhile, regular readers of 
the Athenvum will have no difficulty in attributing to the 
right person the article last week on William Morris's 
Well at the World’s End. We all know the fine Roman 
hand. 

There is room, I should say, for both of the notable new 
editions just announced—those of the seventeenth-century 
Spectator and of the works of Hawthorne. Of the latter 
we have had in England nothing very sumptuous since the 
edition in twelve volumes which Messrs. Kegan Paul 
brought out in 1885. Since then there have been the 
Boston editions of 1884, of 1887-8, and of 1891, which 
appear to have found circulation in this country. In 
1893-94, also, Messrs. Walter Scott, I believe, issued all 
the Hawthorne books in uniform style and at a compara- 
tively cheap rate. A library edition, I should imagine, 
would now be welcome to many. In the same way with 
the Spectator, A one-volume reprint, edited by Henry 
Morley, has long been in the market (it was re-issued 
so lately as 1895), and of ‘selections’ and ‘readings’ 
from the famous essays there have been many; but we 
have not been overstocked of late years with reprints of 
the scope of that which Mr. G, A. Aitken is to supervise. 

We are to have, it seems, a volume of (Quotations for 
Occasions, and the book is one which many are likely to 
await with curiosity and hope. It should prove, on the 
face of it, a god-send to diners-out and public speakers ; 
and yet, if the work be widely circulated, there is danger 
lest the source of some orators’ and conversationalists’ 
thunder should be made too manifest. A well into which 
everybody can dip is not altogether a satisfactory posses- 
sion. 

The Burden of Life is the general title of the book of 
essays by the late Hain Friswell which his daughter (Mrs. 
Myall) is about to issue, with a memoir of the writer. It 
is to be feared that Mr. Friswell is practically unknown to 
the present generation of readers, to whom The Gentle 
Life and its companions are probably strangers, Mr. 
Friswell came most prominently before the public in con- 
nection with his Modern Men of Letters Honestly Criticised ; 
that, however, was a long while ago. For some time, I 
believe, he was the editor of the Publishers’ Circular and 
also wrote the ‘leading articles’ or essays for the Family 
Herald. He did some useful and wholesome work in his 
day, but that day is far back. 

The Academy, I note, is under the impression that Senor 
Echegaray, whose Mariana has been performed on five 
afternoons at the Court Theatre this week, ‘ was introduced 
to this country by Miss Hannah Lynch.’ As a matter of 
fact, this function was performed by Mr. Malcolm Watson, 
the dramatic critic of the St. James's Gazelle, who not only 
wrote, some years ago, an article on the subject in the 
Theatre magazine, but adapted one of Echegaray’s plays to 
the English stage under the title of Calumny. Miss 
Lynch has translated *-vo of Echegaray’s plays, but that, I 
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believe, is all she has done for him. The Academy further 
commits itself to the statement that ‘the next volume of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine Library will contain the counties 
of Nottingham, Oxford, and Rutland.’ If so, it needs 
must be a remarkably big volume. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
I.—PRESIDENT CLEVELAND S MESSAGE, DECEMBER 1 895 


()" ! it was well, ’twas very well, that we— 

= To do their pleasure—for so small a thing, 
Refused to set wild war upon the wing, 

Or to defile that unensanguined sea 

That flows between our Countries of the Free, 
With freight of fratricide! We let them ring 
Alarum ; kept us crimeless ; and shall bring 

White record to the days that are to be. 


The tine will come when they will look with shame 

On that time-serving message of their Chief ; 
His use ignoble of their noble name 

For paltry purpose, must be charged with grief 
For the harvest of their Age, when every sheaf 

Is garnered of their folly and their fame. 


Il.—THE ARBITRATION TREATY, JANUARY 1897 


‘ How beautiful the feet of them that bring 
Good tidings o’er the mountains, news of peace !’ 
So cried the Hebrew prophet, long release 
From long captivity previsioning. 
And Cyrus came, with healing on his wing 
For Israel ; but not by Persia, Greece 
Nor Rome, God made the world from war to cease ; 
No, nor by Christ, nor any Christian King! 


But England, watching by her moated main, 
And tasting in convergent winds the taint 
Of slaughter and the tears of those that weep 
The tyranny of battle, hears again, 
With spiritual ear, the far and faint 
Footfall divine, that treads the ‘untrampled 
deep.’ F. B. Money Coutts. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
EGYPT, NO. 2 (1897) 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Gizeh, 22nd February, 1897. 

Str,—As usual, Lord Cromer’s annual report on the finances, 
administration and condition of Egypt makes very pretty read- 
ing, in fact prettier than usual, for during the twelvemonth at 
least two abnormal and exciting events ran their course—of 
which more anon. By way of exordium, the Consul-General 
introduces to us, with rather a flourish, a new departure in 
financial presentment, characterising it as ‘ of some importance.’ 
Ignorant people, being unacquainted with all the intricacies of 
the Egyptian financial imbroglio, were wont ‘to suppose that 
the surplus which was at the disposal of the Treasury was far 
greater than was actually the case.’ This apparently was 
deemed of consequence. It was thought essential that the 
blockheads should be enlightened, and so we learn that ‘ under 
the new system the excess of revenue over expenditure shoan 
in the accounts will represent the amount of money which 
remains really in the hands of the Egyptian Government at 
the end of the year. When I first read this remarkably un- 
ambiguous statement, and saw immediately below it that the 
surplus for 1896 amounted to no less than £E.316,000, I tell 
you, Sir, I felt as cock-a-hoop as old Rameses himself in his 
brand new air-tight glass case. How on earth—what with 
Dongola, cholera, and so on—a deficit had been avoided I 
could not imagine ; but, beyond doubt, a very respectable sum 
of money did really and truly remain in Egypt's pocket after 
all claims had been defrayed. The thing was as plain as the 
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nose ought to be on my neighbour the Sphinx. It was a 
miracle—but there it was! Then I turned the page. Alas and 
alack ! Mr. Editor, what a terrible revulsion! A surplus in- 
deed, but of the Hibernian sort. Instead of A/us £E.316,000, 
read minus /,E.780,0c0—a discrepancy, according to my arith- 
metic, of exactly 4 E.1,096,000. 

As you may suppose, Sir, this melancholy discovery shook 
me to my inmost chamber, and it was not for a considerable 
time (speaking relatively), that I mustered up courage enough 
to resume my investigation. As a rule all Cromerian fiscal 
pronouncements are as comprehensible as a story in words of 
one syllable, but this time, somehow, His Excellency’s figures 
don’t seem to fall into line with their customary precision. The 
report has been published a good deal earlier than usual, so 
perhaps he did not revise it with his wonted care. 

Be this as it may, here is a table which, with much suffering, 
I have evolved to show the alleged lack of consistency : 


1 2 - Pree tf “Ss 6. 7 
| S | = 8 Ty 
- = | oes Vent S 
Reserve Os ¥ Ses | EBS | 254 os ¢ | 
—- vo ora oon at = oh Le => — be 
Funds, SAx® geo | BE! Oe SEY 26 
oe (<u (207! ge" (gee) g4 
mo = | lop) — 3} cS) = 
ae | 
fe fe | ge | ge | fe LE 
Conversion 1,833,000 420,000 -- 2,253,000 2,305.000 + 52,000 
General , 2,717,000 486,000 — 31203,000 3,285,000 + £2,000 
Special 71,000 316,000 | 348,000 39,0CO | 408,000 — 31,000 
pe . 47 ’ a | J } Jo } . 





Now at first sight I felt inclined to regard the divergence be- 
tween columns 5 and 6 as being due to the enhanced value of 
the stocks, but in that case why should the Special Reserve 
fund be £E.31,000 to the bad? Conundrums being in my 
neighbour’s line I took advantage of a momentary lull in the 
tourist stream to ask him if he could answer this one, but not a 
word would he vouchsafe in reply. Needless to say my request 
was couched in the politest of terms, but old Hormachis has 
grown very cross, not to say surly, of late and I might just as 
well have addressed my inquiry to the Financial Adviser. 

Lord Cromer next devotes a section to ‘The Debt of Egypt.’ 
In January 1883, it stood at 496,457,000 ; in January 1897, the 
figures were 499,912,000, showing an increase of £3,455,000. 
During the fourteen years fresh debt was incurred amounting 
to £15,330,000 while £11,875,000—or very nearly £850,000 per 
annum—were redeemed. ‘ During the last six years,’ says His 
Excellency, ‘debt has been either paid off or withdrawn from 
the market by Government purchase at an average rate of no 
less than £750,000 a year. During the last three years the 
average has been £850,000 a year. At this rate the whole of 
the Egyptian Debt would be paid off in about forty-four years.’ 

The debt is nearly three and a half millions more now than 
it was fourteen years ago, and yet Lord Cromer would have us 
look forward to its complete liquidation in about three times 
fourteen years! Of course the argument is that fresh borrow- 
ing will not be necessary to meet such items as indemnities, 
deficits, commutations, and so on ; but it is quite possible for 
two opinions to exist on that point. Part of the fresh debt of 
fifteen millions was to meet old Soudan expenses, and already 
in connection with the re-conquest of that province there is a 
deficit which will have to be adjusted in one way or another. 
It is not likely of course that Alexandria will be bombarded a 
second time, but what responsible person is willing to insure 
that insanitary city against the plague? Burning down houses 
was an expensive affair, but if ever the Bombay pestilence 
makes good its footing in Egypt the Treasury authorities may 
consider themselves fortunate if they escape for four and a 
quarter millions sterling. 

Leaving these polemical and perplexing topics to adjust them- 
selves and find their true level, I will now briefly consider some 
of the more pleasant features of the report. Although the debt 
is somewhat larger at present than it was in 1883 the amount 
of interest the fe//ah has to provide each year is less by 
£387,000, having been reduced from £4,163,000 to £3,776,090. 
In 1883 a revenue of £E.8,935,000 was wrung with difficulty 
from the country ; in 1896 £E.10,693,000 was collected with the 
greatest ease, the increment being thus equal to 20 per cent. 
Formerly it was wellnigh impossible to forecast with any 
degree of accuracy what amount of land tax would be collected 
in the year. The amount due was known, but large allowances 
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had always to be made for ‘ non-valeurs,’ that is to say for sums 
the fel/ahin were unable to pay. At the end of 1896 the total 
amount of arrears—not only on account of the past twelve- 
month, but for all former years as well—was only £E.34,000. 
That we are here confronted with unmistakable signs of pros- 
perity and good government cannot be doubted by any 
reasonable being.—I am, etc., PYRAMID, 


THE BIRTH OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 
22nd February, 1897. 

Sir,—Mr. MacLeod’s attack upon me in the National 
Observer of the 20th instant is hopelessly wrong-headed. He 
says ‘that Mr. Higgs should assert that he is the first person in 
England to give an account of the Physiocrates is the most 
preposterous and unfounded claim in the whole history of 
science. Mr. MacLeod ought to know whether it would be ; 
but it is necessary to point out to him that I have never made 
any such assertion. Mr. MacLeod correctly quotes the reason 
1 gave for publishing my lectures on The Physiocrats, viz., that 
the subject was one ‘upon which no book has yet been written 
in the English language,’ but this is a very different statement, 
and is unaffected by the fact that Mr. MacLeod ‘gave an 
account’ of the Physiocrates in his Elements of Political 
Economy ‘before Mr. Higgs was born.’ Adam Smith gave an 
account of them (which I have quoted) before Mr. MacLeod 
was born, and every economist since Adam Smith—notably 
M’Culloch—has referred to them at greater or less length. Buta 
reference is not a book; and, evenif it were, Mr. MacLeod would 
have no claim to priority or originality in this connection. To 
state that in his various writings he has ‘ given all that is in Mr. 
Higgs’s work’ is ludicrously inaccurate. It would be more 
nearly correct to say that the whole of my little book would be 
new to Mr. MacLeod’s readers—much of it being the result of 
researches within the last seven or eight years, of which Mr. 
MacLeod appears to be still unaware. It is necessary to correct 
Mr. MacLeod’s facts. It would be useless to argue about his 
opinions, in most of which he enjoys the distinction of being in 
a minority of one.—I am, etc., HENRY HIGGs., 


ALLEGED DECLARATION OF MONTROSE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 22nd lebruary, 1897. 

Sir,—I have had much pleasure in reading your excellent 
exposure of the latest libel on Montrose. I do not concur with 
you in your views of Montrose’s attitude towards Episcopacy, 
as I decline to accept as evidence on the subject Woodrow’s 
elaborate version of the recollections of the aged minister, who, 
after the lapse of more than half a century, gave him from 
memory, except certain volitations which were admittedly for- 
gotten, what reads like a verbatim account of what passed 
between the great Marquis and the Commission of Assembly 
at one of their interviews. Still, in dispcsing so satisfactorily 
of the alleged declaration of July 1649, you have rendered a 
public service to the memory of Montrose. The reference in a 
volume of the Scottish History Society to such a document as 
the alleged declaration, as if there were no doubt of its authen- 
ticity, is a somewhat serious matter, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that, at all events in the next volume, there may be 
some warning given to incautious readers, 

No doubt Dr. Mitchell has printed the document with entire 
bona fides, but it is curious that his suspicions were not aroused 
by the very records he was editing. There is no question as to 
the genuineness of Montrose’s well known Declaration of 
November 1649. To that document the Commission of 
Assembly on 20th January, 1650, drew up a reply which was 
afterwards widely circulated, and which Dr. Mitchell himself 
prints. In it they set themselves ‘to wipe off the aspersions 
that are vented to the world in the name of that excom- 
municate and forfeited traytor, James Graham.’ But not one 
word do they say about any Declaration of July 1649, or the 
bloodthirsty threats therein. Had such a document really 
been issued the Commission would certainly not have passed it 
over in silence. But the Commission was not the only body 
that answered the November Declaration. The Committee of 
Estates also tried their hand at an answer, They go a good many 
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better than the Commission. With them the ‘ excommunicate 
and forfeited traytor James Grahame’ becomes a ‘viperous 
brood of Satan,’ a ‘ perfidious traitor,’ a ‘child of the devil,’ a 
‘dissembling hypocrite,’ and a ‘ miserable miscreant ;’ and they 
inform the people that in detestation of his ‘scandalous, 
wicked, and infamous’ Declaration they have caused it to be 
burned ‘publicly at the cross of Edinburgh by the hand of the 
common hangman ;’ but, like the Commission of Assembly, 
they are dumb as to the supposed July Declaration. 

Had any such document really been issued both Commission 
and Committee would have found it too tempting to pass by, and 
we should doubtless have had a further selection of choice 
epithets from Argyle Warreston and Company. The silence 
of both Commission of Assembly and Committee of Estates 
seems fatal.—I am, etc., JAMES BRUCE. 


THE MOTIVES OF GLENGARRY 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 

London, 24th February, 1897. 
5Sik,—The case against Glengarry, as stated in Mr. Lang’s 
book, differs from the case stated in his letter to you of the 17th 
inst. The matter at issue between us, however, is really matter 
of opinion. Mr. Lang has convinced himself ; he has not quite 
convinced me. We have both said so, and there, it seems to 
me, is an end of the matter. With regard to the new evidence, 
I can only express the hope that a demand for a second edition 
of Pickle will give Mr. Lang an opportunity of putting it before 
us with more detail and circumstance than he has been able to 

do in his letter to you.—I am, etc., YOUR REVIEWER. 


‘ENGLISH SCHOOLS AT THE REFORMATION’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 24th February, 1897. 
S1R,—In your very kind notice of my book with the above 
title your reviewer remarks apropos of the now ruined repu- 
tation of Edward VI. as a founder of schools: ‘Another illusion 
perdue,’ as if it was something to be regretted. Will you allow 
me to point out that, as so often happens when history founded 
on facts is substituted for story founded on fable, the new 
facts are much more poetical than the o!d fables? Is it not 
far more romantic to find that our schools instead of being 
founded by scores in a lump by the zfse déxit of a king in 
the sixteenth century, are descended to us—some from times 
before records, from before the Norman Conquest, like 
Beverley, Stafford, Warwick; others by successful men, like 
Archbishop Rotherham at Rotherham to ensure for others the 
education which, obtained by him, as he says, ‘ by some divine 
chance,’ had raised him to eminence; others by the joint 
efforts of patriotic citizens in their Guilds and Brotherhoods, 
as at Basingstoke and Preston? Is it not pleasanter to think 
of Shakespeare learning his ‘little Latin’ (which was in fact 
a very fair amount) in the still used Latin School at Stratford- 
on-Avon, which was even then ancient, having been built 
in 1420, instead of in a brand-new foundation not twenty 
years old? I think, Sir, all your readers will agree that the 
exchange is no robbery. Indeed I find that people are so 
interested in the restored antiquity of their schools that there 
seems to be an opening for a Heralds’ College (Limited) for the 
purpose of supplying school pedigrees at fees (unlimited).—l 
am, etc., ARTHUR F, LEACH. 
Mr. Leach has mistaken our reviewer's meaning. ‘The loss 
of an illusion is not necessarily matter for regret, but rather 
for congratulation. Our reviewer expressed neither regret nor 
joy.— N.0.] 
REVIEWS 
THE SECRET OF THE NORTH POLE 
farthest North, By ¥RiwTHior NANSEN, Being the Record 
of a Voyage of Exploration of the ship Frat, 1893-95, and 
of a fifteen months’ sleigh journey by Dr. Nansen and 
Lieut. Johansen, with an Appendix by OTTO SVERDRUP, 
Captain of the Fram. Westminster: Constable. 


It is always interesting to know the genesis of a great 
achievement, the germ of a great idea, and in the Introduction 
to these splendid volumes Dr. Nansen shows us how the plan 
for reaching the polar regions, which he carried out with so 
much success, originated in his own mind, That an adven- 
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turous Norseman, who had already crossed Greenland, should 
turn his mind with longing towards the Pole is not surprising, 
for Norsemen at all times have donethis. Othere, ‘the o!d sea- 
captain’ of Longfellow’s poem, who lived at the court of our 
own King Alfred, tells us himself that he ‘felt an inspiration 
and a desire to learn, to know, and to demonstrate how far the 
land stretched towards the North, and if there were any regions 
inhabited by man northward beyond the desert waste.’ From 
Othere down to Nordenskiold and Nansen, Scandinavians have 
sought to wrest its secret from polar ice. But, as we know, all 
expeditions have failed up tothe present one. Of these the only 
one that seriously affected Dr. Nansen’s was that of the /eanvette, 
sent out in 1879 by Mr. Gordon Bennett under the command 
of Lieutenant De Long, which entered the polar regions by 
way of Behring Strait. The /canne¢te foundered in June 1881, 
north of the New Siberian Islands, in 77 deg. 15 min. north 
latitude. Nansen’s study of the history of arctic exploration 
had led him to the conclusion that the routes and methcds 
hitherto employed would never succeed, but he had formed no 
plan or theory of his own until 1884, when he read in a 
Norwegian newspaper that sundry articles which must have 
come from the /cannette had been found on the north-west 
coast of Greenland, as if the ice-floe on which they were had 
been carried across or near the Pole by thecurrent. From this 
Dr. Nansen argued that if a floe drifted across, a vessel might 
do the same, and on this his plan was based. In 1890 he 
propounded his theory publicly in Christiania and two years 
later in London. A careful study of the data led him to the 
conclusion that there was an average drift of the ice across the 
polar regions of about two and a half miles per day of twenty- 
four hours. A curiously shaped piece of wood, found on the 
Greenland coast by Dr. Rink, which must have been thrown 
into the sea somewhere about Behring Strait, was a further 
proof of the existence of this current, as well as the large 
amount of driftwood found on the same coast, which he 
believed could come only from Northern Siberia. Put in his 
own words, the conclusion at which he arrived was that a 
current flows at some point between the Pole and Franz Josef 
Land from the Siberian Arctic Sea to the east coast of Green- 
land, and therefore he thought that a vessel making its way 
into the current on that side of the Pole where it flows north- 
ward would penetrate into the regions round the Pole. The 
vessel to do this would have to be specially constructed to resist 
the danger of being crushed in the ice. ‘The sides must slope 
sufficiently to prevent the ice, when it presses together, from 
getting firm hold of the hull as was the case with the /eannel/e 
and other vessels. Instead of nipping the ship, the ice must 
raise it up out of the water.’ With such a vessel, Dr. Nansen’s 
project, as explained in 1890, was to get up among the New 
Siberian Islands early in the autumn, plough in amongst the 
ice as far as possible, and simply stay there, leaving the current 
to do the rest and bring the vessel out on the other side. 
‘Henceforth the current will be our motive power, while our 
ship, no longer a means of transport, will become a barrack 
and we shall have ample time for scientific observations.’ 

In Norway this bold and original plan was received with 
favour, but in this country and in America the great authorities 
on the arctic regions were not hopeful. The veteran Sir 
Leopold McClintock spoke of the project as the most adven- 
turous that had ever been brought under the notice of the Royal 
Geographical Society, but he doubted whether it could ever be 
realised ; he thought the danger of being crushed in the ice 
was too great. Sir George Nares described Dr. Nansen as 
totally disregarding all the adopted maxims of Arctic naviga- 
tion ; he, too, feared the result of the ice on the ship, and did 
not agree as to currents ; believing that the drift was governed 
by the prevailing winds. But Sir George entirely agreed with 
Dr. Nansen that the object of all such voyages is not to seek 
for the exact mathematical point that forms the northern 
extremity of the earth’s axis, but to investigate the great 
unknown region that surrounds the Pole. Dr. Nansen records 
that after his return, Sir George Nares, ‘in the most chivalrous 
fashion, sent me aletter of congratulation, in which he said that 
the “ram's remarkable voyage over the Polar Sea proved that 
my theory was correct, and his scepticism unfounded.’ In 
America one Arctic explorer wrote that it was incredible that 
Dr. Nansen’s plan should receive encouragement or support, 
‘It seems to me to be based on fallacious ideas as physical 
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conditions within the polar regions, and to foreshadow, if 
attempted, barren results, apart from the suffering and death 
amongst the members. . .. Arctic exploration is sufficiently 
credited with rashness and danger in its legitimate and sanc- 
tioned methods, without bearing the burden of Dr. Nansen’s 
illogical scheme of self-destruction.’ 

We quote these as samples of the criticisms of experienced 
Arctic navigators on Dr. Nansen’s scheme, and we think it will 
be admitted that the young Norwegian and his supporters 
required some courage and confidence to bear up against this 
storm of disfavour from men some of whom had struggled to 
reach the Pole before Dr. Nansen was born. And throughout 
his long and weary drift embedded in the ice, Dr. Nansen fre- 
quently had his own misgivings that perhaps the older men 
were right after all. Again and again during his first winter in 
the ice, when the drifting seemed unsatisfactory, he communed 
with himself in his diary on this topic ; but he always reassured 
himself—pulled himself together, as it were—with the ques- 
tion: But how explain the Siberian drift-wood on the Greenland 
coast? In one passage which is very characteristic of the 
diary at this part of the voyage, Nansen writes: ‘ Here I sit in 
the still winter night on tke drifting ice-floe, and see only the 
stars above me. Far off I see the threads of life twisting them- 
selves into the intricate web which stretches unbroken from 
life’s sweet morning dawn to the eternal death-stillness of the 
ice. Thought follows thought—you pick the whole to pieces, 
and it seems so small—but high above all towers one form... . 
Why did you take this voyage? ... Could I do otherwise ? 
Can the river arrest its course and run up-hill? My plan has 
come to nothing. That palace of theory, which I reared in 
pride and self-confidence high above all silly objections, has 
fallen like a house of cards at the first breath of wind. Build 
up the most ingenious theories, and you may be sure of one 
thing—that fact will defy them all. Was Iso very sure? Yes, 
at times; but that was self-deception, intoxication. A secret 
doubt lurked behind all reasoning. It seemed as though the 
longer I defended my theory the nearer I came to doubting it. 
But a, there is no getting over the evidence of that Siberian 
drift-wood. But if, after all, we are on the wrong track, what 
then? Only disappointed human hopes ; nothing more. And 
even if we perish, what will it matter in the endless cycles of 
eternity?’ 

Truly, Norway has reason to be proud of her young hero; 
for he has not only performed a feat which had previously 
baffled mankind for generations, but he has done so with 
sturdy self-reliance and belief in the results to which his own 
investigations and reflections had conducted him. But no one 
can be more generous in his recognition of those who preceded 
him than Nansen. In the second winter in the ice, when he 
was preparing for his sledge journeys towards the Pole, he 
writes in his diary: ‘I am now reading the various English 
stories of the polar expeditions during the Franklin period and 
the search for him, and I must admit I am filled with admira- 
tion forthese men and the amount of labour they expended. 
The English nation, truly, has cause to be proud of them. I 
remember reading these stories as a boy. ...1 am reading 
them now as aman, after having had a little experience myself 
and now, when my mind is uninfluenced by romance, I bow in 
admiration. There was grit in men like Parry, Franklin, James 
Ross, Richardson, and last, but not least, in McClintock—and, 
indeed, in all the rest. How well was their equipment thought 
out and arranged, with the means they had at their disposal. 
Truly, there is nothing new under the sun. Most of what I 
prided myself upon, and what I thought to be new, I find they 
had anticipated. McClintock used the same thing forty years 
ago. It was not their fault that they were born in a country 
where the use of snow-shoes is unknown, and where snow is 
scarcely to be found throughout the whole winter. Neverthe- 
less, despite the fact that they had to gain their experience of 
snow and snow-travel during their sojourn up here; despite the 
tact that they were without snow-shoes and had to toil on as 
best they could with sledges with narrow runners over uneven 
snow-covered drift-ice—what distances did they not cover, what 
fatigues and trials did they not endure! No one has surpassed, 
and scarcely any one approached them, unless, perhaps, the 
Russians on the Siberian coast ; but then they have the great 
advantage of being natives of a country where snow is not 
uncommon, The man who could pen this passage in the 
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middle of the polar ice about those who preceded him and who 
were unsuccessful, has nothing envious or mean in his composi- 
tion, and we have quoted it because, like many other passages 
in the volumes it shows a generous and noble nature. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to do more than 
refer to one or two salient points in the work. One cause of 
the success of the expedition undoubtedly was the care and 
completeness with which it was organised by its leader. The 
Fram did all that was expected from her, the life on board was 
even luxurious, scurvy was prevented by carefully selected and 
varied food, and monotony was combated by abundance of 
steady and regular employment and amusement for all. The 
only respect in which the equipment was deficient was that the 
sounding line was too short, because it was expected that the 
polar sea was shallower, whereas one of the discoveries of the ex- 
pedition was that it was deep. Dr. Nansen explains the failure of 
previous expeditions as to some extent due to the rapidity 
with which they were fitted out, whereas he thinks they ought 
to take almost as long to prepare as the period during which 
they are to be absent. Practical skill in organising and fore- 
thought are visible throughout the whole expedition. Another 
matter which will escape no reader of the book is that strange 
Norse dreaminess which so frequently broods over Dr. 
Nansen’s thoughts as expressed in his diary. That he should 
have had many moments of doubt and discouragement is only 
natural under the circumstances, but what is surprising is that 
at times this man of almost superhuman action, endowed be- 
yond most men with the genius of organisation and for dealing 
simply and successfully with the crises arising in the course of 
an adventurous voyage, should at times seem to have his mind 
crowded with the problems of life and to suffer from weltschmerz, 
Whole pages of his diary are full of these ‘obstinate question- 
ings, and sometimes read like passages from Sartor Resartus. 
Thus, to take one passage, which happens to be the first that 
comes to hand. Writing on December 2nd, 1895, during the 
third winter in the ice, from the subterranean hut in Franz Josef 
Land, where he is cooped up with the gallant Johansen, Nansen 
writes : ‘To-day I can hear it blowing again outside, and we 
shall have an unpleasant walk. It is bitterly cold now in 
our worn, greasy clothes. It is not so bad when there is no 
wind ; but even if there is only a little it goes right through 
one. But what does it matter? Will not the spring one day 
come here, too? Yes; and over us arches the same heaven 
now as always, high and calm as ever; and as we walk up and 
do wn here, shivering, we gaze into the boundless starry space, 
and all our privations and sorrows shrink into nothingness. 
Starlit night, thou art sublimely beautiful ; but dost thou not 
lend our spirit too mighty wings, greater than we can control ? 
Couldst thou but solve the riddle of existence! We feel our- 
selves the centre of the universe, and struggle for life, for 
immortality, one seeking it here, another hereafter ; while thy 
silent splendour proclaims : at the command of the Eternal, 
you came into existence on a paltry planet, as diminutive links 
in the endless chiin of transformations ; at another command 
you will be wiped out again. Who, then, through an eternity 
of eternities, will remember that there once was an ephemeral 
being who could bind sound and light in chains ; and who was 
purblind enough to spend years of his brief existence in drifting 
through frozen seas? Is, then, the whole thing but the meteor 
ofa moment? Will the whole history of the world evaporate 
like a dark, go!d-edged cloud in the glow of evening—achieving 
nothing, leaving no trace, passing like a caprice ?’ 

We have only one more word to say as to the book itself. 
Most readers would probably expect to find that some of the 
monotony of the long Arctic night would communicate itself to 
Dr. Nansen’s pen; but this would be a great mistake. There 
is not a dull page from beginning to end, and even the story of 
the winter in a miserable hut in Franz Josef Land is made 
attractive. It is evident that if Dr, Nansen had devoted him- 
self to literature as he has to Arctic exploration, he would have 
taken as high a place in the former as he has in the latter. 

As to the general results of the expedition, it has made it 
clear that the sea around the Pole is deep, and not a shallow 
basin containing many expanses of land, as was previously 
thought. Itseems evident that there is no land about the Pole, 
though possibly land may exist on the other side between it and 
the North American Archipelago. Further, ‘ where geographers 
at one time were disposed to create a solid, immovable, and 
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massive ice-mantle, ‘covering the northern extremity of our 
globe, we now find a continually rifting and shifting expanse of 
drift-ice. . . . The force which sets this ice in motion is cer- 
tainly for the most part supplied by the winds. . . . From the 
numerous observations I made, I established the existence of a 
slow current in the water under the ice travelling in the same 
direction’ [as the prevailing winds]. And this is how Dr. 
Nansen concludes his remarks on the result of his expedition. 
‘On the whole it may probably be said that, although the 
expedition has left many problems for the future to solve in 
connection with the polar area, it has, nevertheless, gone far 
to lift the veil of mystery which has hitherto shrouded those 
regions and we have been put in a position to form a tolerably 
clear and reasonable idea of a portion of our globe that formerly 
Jay in darkness which only the imagination could penetrate. 
And should we in the near future get a bird's eye view of the 
regions around the Pole, as seen from a balloon, all the most 
mater al features will be familiar to us’ Observers now, he 
says, can settle themselves as comfortably on board a vessel 
in the polar seas as in a fixed scientific station, they can carry 
their laboratories with them and the most delicate experiments 
of all kinds can be carried out. ‘1 hope that such an expedition 
miy be undertaken ere lonz, and if it goes through Behring 
Stra t and thence northwards, or perhaps slightly to the north- 
east, I shall be very much surprised if observations are not 
taken which will prove of far greater scope and importance 
than those made by us. But it will require patience: the drift 
will be more protracted than ours, and the explorers must be well 
equipped.’ 

We cannot take leave of these fascinating volumes without a 
word for the manner in which the publishers have done their 
share. Everything that good taste and enterprise could do to 
make the book worthy of the great achievement it commemo- 
ra'es has been done. The translation (Dr. Nansen, we believe, 
wrote in Norwegian), as the extracts we have made sufficiently 
show, is in nervous, idiomatic English, the paper is of the best, 
and the priating, illustrations, maps and binding ‘are all the 
best of their various kinds. Dr. Nansen thus comes before the 
English reading fubtic in a manner worthy of his fame. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


The Quest of the Golden Girl. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
London: Lane. 


Ifthe absence of humour may be said to nullify the other 
Virtues, its presence covers a multitude of things that need 
forgiveness. Much isto be forgiven Mr. Le Gallienne, for it is 
this very quality of humour, rare and unexpected, along 
with other virtues for which he is better known, that gives 
to his new book that indefinable charm which he justly 
declares to te, in art and elsewhere, above all fixed laws of 
beauty. It is a humour too that leaves no wound, but like 
the gentle dew descends dispassionately on things in general ; 
nor are the author’s own self and style left, like the fleece 
of Gideon, untouched. So familiarly does he take us into 
his confidence that we are never quite sure that we are not 
making his story for him as he goes along upon his delightfully 
inconsequent way. As Birnam Wood once moved to Dunsi- 
nine, the Forest of Arden is here transported to Surrey 
downs znd dells, and most things happen As You Like It. 
The Pilgrim, past his first youth, sets out to find the Desirable 
One; it is the old fairy business, but with a modern difference. 
His philosophy is latter-day, like his knapsack ; for the slipper 
that should identify Cinderella you have a laced petticoat hung 
0 it to the breezes ; the sleeping beauty—but most of them are 
wide awake—has been put to her slumbers not by the prick of 
the wicked fairy’s needle but by a puncture in her tyre ; and the 
Enchanted Palace is a Pavilion of Varieties on the British coast. 
For senses jaded with other Pilgrim’s Progresses, the secret of 
the piquancy of this story lies partly in the fact that, very 
improbable as it all is, it is also conceivably possible: with 
the one exception, perhaps, of the healing of the punctured 
tyre without material means. But the style has its own 
piquancy too, so long, at least, as Mr. Le Gallienne is content 
with his less studied trop2s, his more lightly moral reflections, 
his simpler pictures of the country-side ; but when he soars 
into regions of rarefied ether he becomes plainly tedious. 
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It is a pity also that he should have included Paris in his 
pilgrimage—a gratuitous after-thought for which he gives 
no valid excuse; but to end all with a Piccadilly tragedy 
in a postscript is an unpardonable device. Does he want 
to draw our tears with a surreptitious onion as we inno- 
cently sniff his proffered posy? The episode of the threatened 
breach in the loves of Rosalind and Orlando, prevented by the 
Pilgrim’s excellent worldly wisdom, was quite serious enough 
as a set-off to the gay irresponsibility of the general theme ; but 
this deadly sombre ending of the tale seems to us, as the Revo- 
lutions of our neighbours seemed to the insular taste of Tenny- 
son, ‘too solemn for the comic touche; in it.’ Indeed, Mr. Le 
Gallienne, in such work as this, should not take himself too 
seriously. When he escorts us down the lane that ends in the 
jungle of giant bulrushes and the cottage and the week’s washing 
and tells us simply that ‘there were the usual birds,’ we thank 
him much for that relief. But, by the way—to speak again of 
the dainty petticoat—does this world-weary pilgrim, with the 
giddy past behind him, know, as you would think he ought to 
know, just how and where a petticoat ought to goon? One 
asks, because he tells us, in confidence, that one of the honest 
red-flannel kind ‘suggests country laps and country breasts!’ 
In his opinion it is a covering to warm a ‘ duxom figure.’ 
Which brings the critic to another point, the curious inequality 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s manner—so irreproachable where souls 
are concerned—in dealing with women in the body. With one 
eye fixed on the proprieties (for the sake of the jeune fille 
who adores his work), he cannot refrain with the other from 
prying pruriently through the bodice of every second woman 
that comes across his path. This is his damnable offence. 
None, of course, but the poorest prude would complain of his 
treatment of that bedroom difficulty, which seemed to the lady 
to be ‘like something out of Sterne.’ But the delicacy with 
which it is done only makes more intolerable the memory of 
such a passage as this: ‘Once, when by chance she had for- 
gotten to fasten her gown, I caught glimpses of a bosom that 
was like two happy handfuls of wonderful white cherries .. .’ 
(The three stops are part of the quotation.) One is painfully 
reminded of the banality of his notorious ‘arm full of girl.’ 
And if he contends that this passage is in the manner of Sterne. 
we must invite him to remember that what might be proper 
enough to the robust virility of that amiable clergyman becomes 
a mere indelicacy when found in sharp contrast with the 
feminine refinement and fastidious idealism which Mr. Le 
Gallienne usually affects. 

He shows, again, an inconsistency, which the avowedly 
romantic character of the tale does not excuse, in the Pilgrim’s 
general attitude toward the sex. We do not speak of his 
adoption, for the time being, of the airs of a boy of twenty, 
for this is deliberate. But he poses before us as a devil of a 
fellow who knows what he knows: ‘ d/asé and fed from my 
youth upon the honeycomb of woman.’ He laughs at young 
Alastor’s dream of ‘ the pure in heart ;’ he aches, in fancy, after 
‘ passionate young farmers’ wives ;’ on the first Hebe in service 
that he meets he makes a ‘sudden dart, and has the little 
baggage a prisoner in his arms,’ prolonging his stay at this inn 
to enjoy an episode ‘characteristic of that early youth to 
which’ (temporarily) ‘I had vowed myself.’ And yet when the 
mood is on him he can talk exquisite purity with the best; 
from want of experience ke lacks courage to address a Golden 
Barmaid ; and is so flattered by the condescension of the first 
actress he has ever known (‘I have never,’ he explains, ‘set up 
for a man of the world ’) that he prop2ses marriage to her out 
of han], 

All this is very d/zarre, and should, if possible, be corrected 
in that next Sentimenial Journey which, for our part, we frankly 
hope that Mr. Le Gallienne will see his way to take quite soon. 
And let him arrange it in future so that all his heroines have not 
gold-red hair, nor all so readily plunge at sight into so intimate 
a familiarity with this same Pilgrim, the ‘Flower o' Men.’ And 
let him remember that ‘supposi/‘tious’ does not mean 
‘imaginary,’ and that the labours of Hercules were not seven, 
but at least twelve. As for the present notice, if it is too 
ungraciously written, Some small excuse for us, and super- 
abundant solace for him, if he needs it, may be found in those 
four closely written pages of American panegyric on the two 
editions of this book, -bound in with it, and thrown as a 
challenge in the face of the hardened British reviewer. 


Sioa hie ose 
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LES BRAVES BELGES 


The Fall of the Congo Arabs. By S. L. HINDE, late Captain, 
Congo Free State. London: Methuen. 


This is avery surprising book. Captain Hinde imitates many 
notable examples by confining his history of the Belgian cam- 
paign against the Arab confederacy almost entirely to descrip- 
tion, leaving his readers to form their own conclusions. And this 
reserve must be due, not to moral obtus=ness, but to the feeling 
that having, though an Englishman, taken service under the 
Congo flag it did not become him to belittle it. His frankness 
of detail is, at the same time, so extraordinary that again and 
again he defeats his apparent purpose. To be candid, we do 
not rise from his pages with a high opinion of King Leopold’s 
State or its officers. Baron Dhanis may be an adroit and 
determined commander; Chevalier de Wouters, poor fellow, 
was pluck personified in six feet four. But their mode of warfare 
was not nice, still less that of their native allies. We may fully 
admit the premiss that the Belgians had, sooner or later, to 
reckon with the Congo Arabs. Mr. Stanley’s experiment of 
establishing Tippu Tib as Governor of the Falls was bound to 
fail, despite precedents that might be quoted from the Sande- 
man settlement of Beluchistan. But the aggression was not, 
by any means, all on one side. The Arabs saw their trade 
passing into the hands of the whites; they had a genuine 
grievance in the ivory grabbing that went on under the guise of 
tribute. Though Captain Hinde does not say so, the massacre of 
the Hodister expedition, which precipitated the war of 1892, was 
less an act of aggression than of undisciplined revenge. Besides 
the Belgians have destroyed a civilisation of a kind without 
providing a substitute, as yet. Kasongo was found to be stored 
with luxuries and agreeably planted. The lelzians demolished 
houses wholesale to secure themselves against night surprises. 
Hausas composed the back-bone of Baron Dhanis’s forces 
and he seems to have treated them kindly. Other officers were 
not so scrupulous, since we are told of some wretched Abys- 
sinians, five in number, ‘the only survivors of a band who had 
started from Boma, the rest having died on the way, unable to 
withstand the bad climate, bid feeding, and want of care to 
which they had been subjected.’ Again the compulsion of 
prisoners to enlist may be a legitimat2 device in native war- 
fare. But we could have wished that Captain Hinde had set 
our curiosity at rest as to the wholesale kidnapping that Del- 
commune and other explorers are alleged to practis2. The 
Manyema ally is, however, the person that a Government which 
purports to redeem countries from barbarism has the greatest 
call to explain. What Mr. Stanley has hinted, Mr. Hinde pro- 
claims from the hut-top. Gongo Lutete’s men were un- 
abashedly cannibal ; they killed prisoners and ate them, they 
would even feast on their own dead. Other tribes have the 
same taste, only ‘their preference for various parts of the 
human body is interesting” Very. All this goes on inthe 
name of civilisation, and Gongo Lutete, so far from being 
reprimanded, was encouraged to go on and prosper. Until 
one fine day a Belgian officer, Duchesne by name, imagined 
that he had turned traitor, and incontinently shot him. Mr. 
Hinde evidently disapproves of this characteristically Congoles2 
proceedinz, since Gongo was not only a faithful servant to the 
State but an affectionate father. He cannot, however, be 
tempted into an opinion on the Stokes affair ; he just mentions 
the execution of Kibongwe by Commandant Lothaire, and then 
comes toa full round stop. We gather that terrorism by un- 
experienced officers does not always pay. Gongo’s village was 
anything but comfortable quarters a‘ter his death, though his 
son was eventually established as his successor. Further a 
powerful auxiliary chief, Kitomba Moya, went over to the 
Arabs with six hundred guns, half an hour after hearing of the 
execution. The Belgians will have to reconsider their methods 
if they hope to retain the Congo basin ; Arabs or no Arabs, 
The actual fighting, we must in fairness repeat, reflects the 
utmost credit on all concerned. Baron Dhanis had only a 
cozen white officers and four hundred black regulars. Yet he 
never suffered a serious check, and took positions which had 
been fortified with no small skill. ‘It must be borne in mind,’ 
writes Captain Hinde, ‘that, unlike the Soudan struggle, this 
war took place in a thickly-populated country, whose whole 
population, used to savage warfare, took part in the fighting, and 
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that large bodies of men were constantly changing sides as the 
prestige of one or another party increased or diminished.’ At 
the outset of the campaign the Arabs seem to have been handled 
feebly by Sefu, Tippu Tib’s son, though he had a doughty warrior 
under him in Mohara. The first encounter ended in a panic- 
struck flight with two plucky black non-commissioned officers, 
Albert Fries and Corporal Benga, in hot pursuit. These two 
were sworn friends, and true as steel. ‘How they ever came 
out alive from some of their undertakings was always a marvel 
to us... Thereupon Commandant Dhanis took the initiative, 
and the result was, after a surprise encounter of a curiously 
scrambling kind, the fall of Nyangwé and then of Kasongo. 
The war seemed over, but there arrived to the rescue of Sefu 
from the further side of Tanganyika, the formidable Rumaliza. 
That chief understood how to make earthworks better than 
most, and, in his first encounter with the commandant, he fairly 
carried off the honours. The State trcops, in fact, could barely 
hold their own and were reduced to forty rounds per man for 
the regulars, and no powder or caps for the native levies when 
they intercepted a caravan from Ujiji. But with Lualaba at his 
back and the Belgians in front Rumaliza was starved out, and 
on the 19th of November he hastily abandoned his positions. 
His final stand behind entrenchments was brought to an end 
by the explosion of his magazine, and the surrender of a second 
fort from thirst. The chiefs after three days of it sent ten men 
to the Commandant offering ten guns for a bowl of water. He 
ordered it to be brought, poured it on the ground, and sent 
them back again. This is one of the numerous dramatic inci- 
dents that Captain Hinde relates with the simple directness of 
style becoming a soldier. Excellent, too, is the account of the 
stand made by little Albert Fries and a native corporal over the 
dead body of Captain de Heusch until relieved by the ubiquitous 
de Wouters. 

Captain Hinde by no means confines himself to the give and 
take of battle, for he is something of a naturalist and not a little 
of an ethnologist. He confirms the report that the Congo can 
boast a dwarf species of hippo, and we hope to see the Zvo 
the richer by an example before long. His description of the 
‘little people of the forest’ does not add much to Mr. Stanley’s. 
But he has a deal to tell of that singular tribe the Waginia, a 
nomadic race of boatmen who ferry on the rivers. By the 
camp-fire the natives confided to him their fear of ghosts, and 
with other African travellers he has known men die from terror 
of an awful ‘thing.’ Despatched by Commandant Dhanis to 
explore the upper waters of the Lualaba, he reached M’Bulli, 
when fever laid him on his back. He discovered an unknown 
tribe in the Waujabillio and proved the Lake Lanchi of earlier 
travellers to be non-existent. Altogether this is a capital 
volume of adventure, despite its unedifying admissions 
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1. We are glad to welcome Mr. Moncreiff again in the field 
of Scottish historical romance. He is not a Sir Walter, 
though he ventures on his paths. But he possesses one at 
least of the gifts of the master. He has a native and tradi- 
tional sympathy with the antiquarian history of his country. 
He is never likely to shock his readers by any misplacement 
of nomenclature or confusion of places or persons. He knows 
the Scotland ofthe past with more than mere book-knowledge, 
and is aware how completely its tribal and racial contests, its 
feudal antagonisms, underlay every rugged chapter in its 
national annals. In the present case he has chosen the 
stormy period, about the opening of the seventeenth century, 
so prolific of themes of Eorder song and story. In tracing 
the fortunes of Robin Maxwell, the disinherited heir of Rantry, 
he associates him with that unhappy chief, the hero of § Lord 
Maxwell’s Goodnight.’ As becomes one with a touch of clan 
prejudice, our author softens the incidents of the murder of the 
Laird of Johnston, for which Maxwell suffered, and gives a hue 
of misadventure to an act in those days attributed to 
treachery : 
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Though I hae slain the Lord Johnston, 
What care I for their feid ? 

My noble mind their wrath disdains— 
He was my father’s deid. 


Another historical incident here utilised is that of the myste- 
rious overtures to Pope Clement in the name of James VI, 
which that unsatisfactory monarch disclaimed, and for which 
the secretary Balmerino was afterwards disgraced. In the 
novel the signature is forged by the instrumentality of a certain 
scheming priest in Maxwell’s service, and of Katharine Max- 
well, the high-born beauty, who is enamoured of the unscrupu- 
lous churchman. In spite of a certain want of force in the 
leading characters, unless that ‘endeavouring creature,’ the 
Reverend David Halkerston, the avaricious landed minister 
and hanger-on to State affairs, be reckoned an exception, it 
may be allowed that the dialogue and incidents are vivacious, 
and that no bad presentment is here given of a wild period of 
transition, in which modern society was beginning to take form 
amid the throes of expiring feudalism. The Provost-Marshal 
himself is the first Lord Cranstoun, James’s Captain of the 
Guard and his agent in the severities practised on the Border 
reivers, like the Armstrongs, whose warlike propensities ceased 
to be valuable on the union of the crowns. ' 

2. The Bachkslider is a clever novel on an original theme. 
In her green youth Katharine Eyre lived with a free-thinking 
lady in Paris and wrote a novel, all about women’s rights, and 
the marriage question, and atheism, and other shocking things. 
This she published under an assumed name, and it at once 
achieved the immeasurable popularity reserved for the work of 
heroines in fiction. Everybody read the book, but no one knew 
who had written it. Then Katharine fell in love with a clergy- 
man, and, marrying him, renounced the lady in Paris and all 
her works. - She did not tell her lover that she had written 
Irene, the dreadful book that had gone through fifty editions. 
This reticence, assisted by the villain of the drama, made havoc 
of Katharine’s wedded happiness. It was only when the 
clergyman had found out the awful truth, had lied to conceal it 
from Oxford society, and had at last nobly confessed his wife’s 
sin to a crowded drawing room, that peace once more folded 
ker wings over the sorely tried pair. All this seems rather like 
a storm in a tea-cup, because Miss Constance Smith has com- 
mitted the error of making her heroine so charming and pious 
and pure-minded that one finds it impossible to believe that 
the book could have been so very dreadful afterall. However, 
if one can teach oneself to believe that the dear delightful 
Katharine was really the author of a work which Deans and 
Wardens blushed to name, all the rest follows very naturally 
and convincingly. Arnold the clergyman, though a bit of a 
prig, is not intolerable, and he is evidently his author’s pride 
and joy. The villain is a little too black, and the heroine a 
little too white, while Oxford society is a little too gray, at least 
to our thinking. Dull as some may find it, it is surely not 
quite as censorious or quite as uninteresting as it is here de- 
picted. But perhaps Miss Constance Smith bas herself suffered 
at the hands of university circles. If so we do not grudge her 
the relief of this revenge. ‘The book is written in excellent 
English, it has pathos, though not much intentional humour, 
and the sorrows and estrangement of Katharine and her 
husband are drawn with a hand strong and sympathetic. In 
fine Zhe Backslider takes a place above the average of women’s 
novels, 

3. Mr. Baker hasa good story to tell and he tells it very badly. 
He is not content to appear as Mr. Baker and so to narrate the 
Stirring tale of Wycliffe and his times. He must needs take up 
the character of a man born in 1380,‘put on the ill-fitting gown 
of Master of Arts at Oxford, and, thus arrayed, tell his story in 
the worst possible modern English. Not that he is insensible 
to the fact that the English of Richard II.’s time was not quite 
the same as that of Queen Victoria’s. He knows that men 
spoke differently, but he has not been at the pains to find out 
wherein the difference lies. And indeed why should he, when he 
has invented so simple a means of writing a tongue which is not 
the Queen’s English and which may therefore, for all he knows, 
be the speech of the old days whereof he writes ? Mr. Baker’s 
attempts to reproduce the language of his period begin and end 
in one magnificent and simple device, the persistent use of 
the nominative throughout. This gives a certain strangeness to 
his utterances, and no doubt the English of the early fifteenth 
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century would be strange in our ears. So there youare. He 
abhors the possessive, the accusative he scorns. The Master of 
Arts at Oxford swears to ‘ resist he of Gustein. And somebody 
is ‘defeated by /, the plain Oxford scholar.’ Mr. Baker is utterly 
destitute of historic feeling. His hero looks at the ‘little church 
that tells of Saxon times,’ and talks of ‘our Saxon speech,’ 


Now how much does Mr. Baker suppose a fighting man of his - 


period to have known of Saxon churches and Saxon speech? 
An author whose English had been adversely commented on by 
reviewers received the other day a civil and business-like letter 
from a Mr. Heald. Mr. Heald is, it seems, in the habit of cor- 
recting the bad English of those authors to whom has been 
denied the time and opportunity for a proper study of their 
own language. He very kindly offered to correct the next work 
of that author whose English the reviewers had dispraised. 
‘The author's first impulse was naturally to desire the scalp of 
the person who wrote the letter. On second thoughts, however, 
it was regarded as a good jokeand sent to us’ (a morning paper) 
‘for publication.’ Here the author and the morning paper 
have the advantage of us. We do not find it natural in a 
faulty human being to desire the scalp of one who seeks to 
serve him: nor do we see the joke with which the author’s 
second thoughts supplied him. To us Mr. Heald seems 
to supply a long-felt want, to ply a useful trade. Many a book 
thrust on the public contains interesting matters of imagina- 
tion and fancy, but is absolutely vitiated by its author’s igno- 
rance on matters of fact and his_reckless disregard of ordinary 
grammar. If these persons must write, and alas! it seems 
that they must, let them at least do the fair thing by the 
children of their pen, and send them to a good preparatory 
school, ere they be launched on their public career. Were we 
appointed literary dictator our first law would provide that 
every novel should, ere it took on its book shape, pass through 
the hands of just such an expert as Mr. Heald claims to be. 
Mr. Baker, for instance, were he to give Mr. Heald a free hand 
with the nominativecase, and with the archzological errors 
that run riot in 7i2 Gleaming Dawn, might put forth some day 
a really good and interesting novel. At least, we urge him to 
try the experiment. 

4. We imagine that Zhe Village and the Doctor is Mr. 
Gordon’s first book. If so we accept it with what thankfulness 
we may for its promise of better things in the future. It con- 
sists of eight stories in which the same characters often appear, 
and the idea of the author is evidenily to give a careful and 
detailed picture of his little Southern village of Silford. The 
idea is an excellent one, but Mr. Gordon does not carry it out 
with equal excellence. He has evidently studied his subject 
with minute attention and been at considerable pains to collect 
his facts. ‘ Medical Heretics,’ for example, is full of curious 
little scraps of information about the Hampshire rustic and his 
life, and the account of the village idiot (in ‘By the Village 
Pump’), but for the author's occasional failures of taste and his 
truly fearful conception of humour, would be an interesting, if 
hardly a pleasing, story. But unfortunately Mr. Gordon does 
not always carry out his intention of drawing from the life 
conscientiously. Though his rustics often talk like real live 
rustics they also often do not, while his humour is usually 
deplorable. To write of a village jubilee pump, that it had ‘the 
appearance of life and the look of a one-armed veteran’ (p. 52) 
does not appear to us to mean anything at all. It is certainly 
not amusing. ‘To call the judgment of Paris ‘ the mythological 
Beauty Show’ (p. 56) is mere vulgarity ; while the author's 
many flippant witticisms are usually more flippant than 
witty. In fact we are inclined to think that Mr. Gordon has 
little or no sense of humour. Zhe Village and the Doctor, 
in fact, is a bundle of contradictions, for while it gives promise 
of good work in the future, it contains some quite unusually bad 
work in the present; while it shows signs of conscientious, 
painstaking observation, it is yet marred by faults of gratuitous 
carelessness. It contains good conscientious work, and in- 
teresting work too, and yet with all the good will in the world 
we can only say that that work is mainly wasted. 


AN EXAMINATION OF BUNKUM 
Genius and Degeneration: A Psychological Study. By Dr. 
WILLIAM HirscH. London: Heinemann. 
‘ Nothing is harder than to ascertain the peculiarity of a par- 
ticular mind, especially of a great mind, and most of all of a 
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genius.” Thus Garve, quoted at p. 37 of Dr. Hirsch’s bok ; 
and the words might have been set as a motto on the title-page, 
both because of the truth which they express and the error 
which they imply. For Garve evidently thinks, with most other 
writers on the subject, that the word genius corresponds to a 
scientific concept, that it is the name of a something which is 
a common quality in a great many men who are distinguished 
in very diverse ways ; and that the difficulty of ascertaining the 
specialty therein is only due to the fact that we cannot employ 
here the usual methods of detection. In common cases the 
psychology of an individual is more or less explainable his- 
torically ; that is, by analysing the relations of his ideas, by 
marking the track of association and inference over which his 
thoughts have travelled to their actual point of rest. ‘ But when 
the higher or previous suggesting thoughts are not to be found 
even by the man who had the idea in question, our inquiry 
comes to an end, as inquiries always do when, instead of tracing 
one effect from another, we are brought up to the actual force. 
Now, thoughts of that kind are precisely such as are ascribed 
to genius, a word signifying the source of these ideas which 
have sprung up in a night from the soil of the soul.’ This may 
not be a definition, but it is good enough as one way of describ- 
ing the impression which genius, in some of its achievements, 
makes upon the ordinary mind.. From the time of Plato to our 
day people have occupied themselves in giving utterance to 
such impressions and opinions. Testimonies of that sort are 
not without their moral and literary value, but those who offered 
them have usually supposed that in thus relieving their own 
feelings they were also explaining the secret and defining the 
term. The eighteenth century especially, being the age when 
people examined everything except the meaning of their own 
words, was plentiful in expositions of the ways and workings of 
genius. Some of these were sentimental or impressionist ; but 
in not a few of them it was spoken of as though it were an 
honorary? degree, a good-conduct badge, or some sort of dis- 
tinction voted to you by your fel!ow citizens. Who it was that 
siid that genius was the capacity for taking pains, we do not 
now remember, and so shall not venture to say he was an idiot. 
But he ought to have been encouraged to ‘try again.’ Certainly 
if we were driven to choose between that definition and another, 
we should straightway make a brand-new one for ourselves and 
say that genius is a particular variety of ferment: a ferment 
being, of all things known to man, the thing that produces its 
effect with the smallest loss of energy, However, we are fall- 
ing headlong into error, as will presently appear. Recently the 
question —man’s interest and wonder in the presence of his own 
achievements, as occasional genius, waxing steadily—entered 
upon a new stage: though whether a comic or a tragic one, 
excuse us from saying. This was owing to certain classic 
observations (as they say in medicine) made by one Professor 
Lombroso, an inductive philosopher of no great importance in 
our day, but who will be noted a century hence alike for the 
profoundly unscientific character of his method and for the wide 
range of his ignorance of things. Bringing to the inquiry a 
mind much exercised in the pursuit of the anomalous, this 
thinker was able to announce that if genius was not a definite 
variety of insanity at least all men of genius are insane. By 
omitting to define either genius or insanity, he avoided certain 
obvious risks ; though the astonished lay world did not notice 
the omission, and would perhaps have promptly supplied the 
deficiency, if invited, without troubling the learned professor 
about such detai!s. Here the matter might have stopped and 
Lombroso’s theory might have remained a mere curiosity of 
scientific conjecture, neither very new nor very true, since the 
diagnosis of insanity had been made by earlier writers without 
causing any displacement in the ordinary way of thinking. But, 
more recently still, there has appeared in the Vanity Fair of 
the circulating-library world a disciple of his named Nordau, 
who has builded himself a thinking-shop of many colours 
(‘Fear no colours, Master Shallow’) and flown above it a 
banner inscribed with the appropriate device Felix gui potui 
rerum cognoscere causas. Popular mistake deems that he 
is merely the mammoth intellectual tipster of the age, en- 
tirely ‘on his own’—the one gentleman really in the know 
in regard to the Universe. And ’tis true, indeed, that in the 
pursuit of his apostolate he has overrun every subject and 
has explained whatever caught his eye. But all that has been 
incidental ; and for historical purposes—that we may understand 
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the higher thought of the times we live in—it -behoves us to 
recognise that if our Nordau is a prophet, Lombroso is the par- 
ticular tin god whom he has a mission to declare. This he has 
done by working in the spirit of the master and exploiting to 
the utmost the inherent insanity of the Lombroso way of think- 
ing. And the manner of it is, briefly, this. 

Lombroso having revealed the truth that every genius is more 
or less a madman, it remained to show that those who reverence 
the said madman are like to be more or less morbid and that 
those who fall midway between him and the everyday person 
must needs be in an inchoate condition, enduring a kind of 
half-achieved insanity. So you proceed to assert that all the 
greater spirits now on earth are at least intellectually if not 
also morally insane, that the men of talent who stand midway 
between them and the great public are degenerates, and that 
the great public itself, since it is receptive to the ministrations 
of these abnormal beings, suffers from a plague of secular 
hysteria acute enough to provoke a derangement of epitaphs 
on the part of the scientific observer. And indeed, once you 
are fairly started on this method, the epitaphs should cost 
small trouble and the more they are scientific the more deadly 
they be. Any systematic book on general pathology, or on 
mental disease, should yield a supply of heavy words which 
will lie like a tombstone wherever you placethem. Thus if the 
work of the pictorial artist delights you little, you damn his 
eyes ; more formally, you say he draws dreamy and limitless 
things because he suffers from nystagmus, or he paints 
nocturnes like Mr. Whistler because achromatopsia is one of 
the expressions of degeneracy. The literary person again is 
liable to even more awful visitations, of which the charge of 
erotomania (should he be addicted to the writing of love-songs) 
is one of the least disgraceful. And so the tale goes on, 
madder and merrier ; and the final wonder is that, the thing 
being so easy, it should be possible to work at it so hard. 

Of this indictment, which has been taken seriously in many 
quarters, Dr. Hirsch has written a full account and a sufficient 
criticism, and leaves it not the ghost of a pretence to being the 
deliverance of actual science upon the art, or the literature, or 
the general mental health, of this or any other time. Speaking 
with the modesty of a true expert he explains what are the 
relations of health to disease, both of body and mind, and how 
little we are justified in classing any man as sick and insane 
because he varies in some degree from an ideal standard of 
health and sanity which, as a fact, does not exist in the world. 
Within the latitude of health there is room for many conditions 
of greater or less robustness and efficiency, and mental sanity, 
if the word is to have any meaning at all, is consistent with an 
infinite variety of personal idiosyncrasies, including most of 

Nordau’s so-called manias. If the concepts of insanity and 
morbidity are to be applied as the Lombroso school apply them, 
then it kecomes not a mere emphatic form of speech, but a 
bald statement of the facts, to say that there is no manor 
woman living who is not demonstrably a sick person with a 
diseased mind. Thus much as to the word insanity. Astothe 
word genius, to use that word in scientific discussion, where 
only words with a definite known meaning are properly in place, 
is to ride for a fall into the deepest ditch of absurdity. There 
is no common quality uniting the men who have been called 
geniuses, a word that ranges from Keats to Newton, and from 
Paganini to Bismarck. Even if we limit our regard to poetry, 
and take two poets so closely identified as Goethe and Schille*, 
we shall find but the narrowest margin of coincidence in their 
methods and gifts. What was the secret of all power in the 
one was an alien or indifferent motive with the other, so that 

Goethe neither could nor would have done the work of Schiller, 

while Schiller neither could nor would have done the work of 

Goethe. This divergence, says Dr. Hirsch, was the expression 

of deep-seated differences in the ‘psychical mechanism’ of 

these two; and the fact should remind the psychologist, not 
less than the critic, that his business is to individualise and to 
study each human specimen as a sfectes sui generis. That is 
the only way of safety in the sciences of the body and the soul. 

As to the widespread Degeneration and the prevalence of 

Hysteria, these questions also are discussed with reassuring 

results. Such bogeys will alarm us less when we know that 

Nordau is the merest amateur in psychiatry (and even that 

only for purposes of publication) and that, for the most part, he 

uses those terms in a sense which is not known to the science 
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from which they are taken. Degeneration is with him pretty 
much a critical term of abuse and Hysteria is an expression of 
contempt—vorla tout. Altogether Dr. Hirsch’s pricking of a 
pseudo-scientific windbag makes capital pastime. And apart 
from its controversial value, the book contains much good 
reading, though the long chapter on the life and works of 
Wagner is perhaps too long. 


THE LAW OF WAR 


The Law of War. By J. S. Ristey. London: Innes. 


There are two recognised ways of writing law books for the 
use of the general reader ; one is to give a more or less com- 
plete view of the law as it is at the present moment; the other 
to indicate what new problems the existing law is required to 
solve, and to suggest what the proper solution of such problems 
is. Both have their merits; but while both are suitable to 
writers of acknowledged authority the latter is the one more 
suited to a younger class of writers who still have their laurels 
to win. Mr. Risley, for example, is not as yet the bearer of a 
name which carries authority of itself, and his careful and 
complete statement of that branch of International Law, which 
is concerned with the operations of war, cannot add anything 
to what has been said by the eminent writers from whom he 
has derived his knowledge. By devoting his attention to one 
branch of a large subject, he is able to deal with the matter 
more systematically than can writers on a larger scale ; but as 
the authoritative sources of the information our author affords 
are open to everybody who cares to inquire into the subject, 
and are expressed in a manner which leaves no man an excuse 
for misunderstanding them, we regret that he has not looked 
forward to the application of old principles to new problems 
rather than backward to repeat what has been heard often 
enough already. Of new problems there is an abundant 
store. How far, for example, have recent changes in com- 
merce and means of communication changed the proper 
application of the rules relating to contraband and neutrality ? 
Coal would certainly now be recognised as contraband ; but 
very difficult questions are likely to arise in the next marit'me 
war as to the legal position of submarine cables. Again, all 
Sovereign States are theoretically equal ; but a modification of 
the theory is necessary, or, at all events, desirable in the case 
of such States as China, Siam, and most of the South American 
republics. None of these countries are either treated, or act, 
as if they were the equals of the greater Powers of the world, 
and it ought to be possible to put the effect of these facts on 
their international rights and duties into a scientific form. 

Such problems, however, have not temp‘ed Mr. Risley, and 
he has prefe-red to follow more fam‘liar ways ; recapitulating 
such familiar headings as th? nature, history, and sources of 
international law, leading up to a fuil consideration of the 
law of belligerency and the law of neutrality. Under these 
circumstances he has done his work with diligence, persp:- 
cacity, and a very fair Cegree of accuracy: and as far as we 
care to compare his work with that of his predecessors, we are 
inclined to think that he has not left out any matters of im- 
portance. Unfortunately he has condemned himself to discu:s 
once more those old questions of which the issues are now 
perfectly well recognised, and the perfect theoretical solution 
impossible. Weare all agreed that international conduct is 
governed by rules: we shall never agree as to whether we 
ought to call those rules law and treat them accordingly ; but 
now that the difference of opinion is recognised and under- 
stood its practical importance has vanished, and further dis- 
cussion of the matter is reaily only a weariness without any 
manner of profit. In the same way the rules which any 
civilised State will follow as to the effect of war on private 
property on land, the payment of public debts, and the use of 
certain weapons are both certain and just, and to any one 
familiar with the A B C of the subject do not need any recapi- 
tulation. On the other hand, Mr. Risley’s résumé of the effect 
of maritime capture of private property is of some substantial 
value, and excepting the application of a doctrine laid down by 
Phillimore enjoining on a Prize Court the duty of acting ‘upon 
the principles of immutable right and eternal justice’ quite 
sufficiently correct. Occasionally we find the bookman over- 
coming—m_1y we say the newspaper reader? —as in the curious 
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faith with which the writer seems to regard the phrase ‘ balance 
of power,’ and the ascription of a ‘quasi-international status’ 
to chartered companies; but on the whole, when an en- 
lightened view has been propounded, Mr. Risley shows himself 
quite alive to its merits. 

On one important matter the author has broken rore or less 
new ground and produced a chapter which deserves careful 
consideration. After having provided a slight sketch of the 
history of the doctrine that free ships make free goods he 
devotes his closing remarks to an exhortation to his countrymen 
to get rid, while they still honourably can, of their obligation 
under the Treaty of Paris to adhere to that doctrine. With 
much of what he says we cordially agree. Treaties are not 
eternal, and if England chooses to annul the clause in question 
during a period of peace she has a perfect right to do so at the 
peril of other countries annulling other clauses in the same 
treaty. What then are our interestsin the matter? If France 
and Germany were at war the shipping or at least the commerce 
of one, p2rhaps of bo:h, would probably seek the protection of a 
foreign flag, that flag would to a great extent be ours and we 
should consequently acquire a certain temporary advantage, 
though all the other neutrals would share it with us. Ifwe 
went to war with any power capable of organising a ‘ volunteer 
fleet’ of commerce destroyers, would the same resource be open 
tous? Mr. Risley thinks not, and we certainly agree with him 
that its adoption would be far more calamitous to us than it 
would be to any other nation. Outside all questions of senti- 
ment we carry for other people as well as ourselves, and any 
loss of our foreign carrying trade would probably be permanent, 
Besides would any enemy, temporarily, or by accident, capable 
of coping with us at sea, really allow English ships flying the 
Norwegian flag to import grain into Liverpool? Letting alone 
the chance of their declaring grain ‘occasional contraband, 
the answer seems to be—probably not. We agree with the 
author therefcre that the admission of the rule of free ships 
free goods exposes England to greater risks than those incurred 
by any other country, and affords her less protection : and that 
we have a right to terminate our agreement to respect it. At 
the same time any such action would make us more unpopular 
and im>re mistrusted than ever, and it must always be remem- 
bered that we can never be quite safe unless we dominate the 
seas, and that such domination can never be permanently made 
a matter of absolute certainty. The matter is certainly one of 
the greatest importance and we hope that Mr. Risley’s revival 
of it will meet with the recognition it deserves. 


‘O.S! 
The Battle of the Bays. By CWEN SEAMAN. London: Lane 


It is not necessary to commend Mr. Seaman to readers of 
The National Vdbserver, in whose columns some of his best verses 
originally appeared. His versatility and bright and ready wit 
are conspicuous inallhis work. Asa parodist he is second to 
no-e, not even to Mr. Calverley, if we may take the word of the 
reviewers. The satirist was never more in request than at the 
present time ; fur asthe century draws to its close the follies of 
the past seem beat on repeating themselves all at once lest they 
should not have another chance. The whip is therefore whole- 
some; and Mr. Seaman cracks it with consummate skill and 
applies it with such naughty precision that even his victims must 
find it difficuit to withhold their admiration. There is nothing 
savage in his temper; malice he has none. Good-humoured 
raillery is his favourite attitude, and you must laugh with 
pleasure as you read. 

Of the parodies the one of Mr. Kipling is undoubtedly the 
most successful. The ease with which Mr. Seaman reproduces 
a'l that is most admirable in the poet’s style, while making fun of 
the matter, is only equal to the astonishing force of the verse and 
the happiness of the diction. The parody of Sir Edwin Arnold is 
better poetry than that poet ever managed to produce, which in 
a way is a revelation, for the author of Zhe Light of Aséz, etc., 
may now be able to perceive the possibilities before him in his 
own peculiar manner. Mr. Swinburne lends himself easily to 
parody and consequently is more difficult to parody successfully. 
Mr. Seaman has not succeeded with him so well as with the 
others. He has not reproduced Mr. Swinburne’s music. For 
example ; 
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I have written a loyal Armada, 
And posed in a Jubilee pose ; 
I have babbled of babies and played a 
New tune on the turn of their toes, 
The satire ard the alliteration are here, but it reminds you 
ore of the late Mr. Praed than of Mr. Swinburne. But it ts 
as the satirist of the Emperor William that Mr. Seaman touches 
his highest point. Anything more completely successful in 
satiric verse than the address ‘To the Lord of Potsdam’ we Co 
not know. The satire throughout is keen, trenchant, clean as 
the blade of a sword. Indeed, Mr. Seaman is even more 
successful as a satirist than a parodist ; and there has been no 
great satirist, in verse at least, for many decades. It would be 
a Herculean task to kill all the abuses of the time, but such 
verses as ‘Ars Postera,’ ‘A New Elue-Book,’ ‘ Toa Boy Poet of 
the Decadence,’ lay a keen axe at the root of some of them. 


PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION 


Pioneers of Evolution. By EDWARD CLopp. London: 
Richards. 


Professor Lankester has recently pointed out the importance 
of the part played by the amateur in science. It is unfortunate 
that in its general use in English the word should carry with it 
the suggestion of ineffectiveness, which in its native French it 
does not possess. An amateur is one who brings to the study 
of his subject something other than a professional precision. 
He is an enthusiast of course, but his enthusiasm is not neces- 
sarily untempered by knowledge. Mr. Clodd is an amateur in 
this sense of the word: he is not a professional biologist, or a 
philosopher, or historian ; but he has a general interest in each 
of these subjects and a great deal of general information on 
them ; materials out of which he has formed a highly enter- 
taining volume. In the nature of things it would be unfair to 
expect an exhaustive treatment of a period which covers more 
than two thousand years. We traverse the ground from Thales 
to Huxley, taking Greek philosophy, the rise of Christianity, 
Arabian metaphysics, and many other matters in one stride. 
By easy stages we pass down the Middle Ages, the renascence 
of scientific inquiry—for which, by the way, Mr. Clodd gives 
the somewhat capricious date of 1600—the discoveries of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and arrive at last, rather 
breathlessly it must be confessed, at the goal of our journey— 
the modern theory of evolution, which Mr. Clodd associates 
with the names of Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, and Herbert 
Spencer. Mr. Clodd is a relentless enthusiast. He would see 
everything sub sfecie evolutionis, just as Spinoza before him 
saw everything sw) sfecie efernitatis; and this at times causes 
him to run his pencil through whole periods of the world’s 
history. Thus the years from A.D. 50 to A D. 1600, when scientific 
inquiry was arrested, were, cccording to Mr. Clodd, so much 
time wasted. It causes him too to place certain great names 
in a novel and rather surprising context. Aristotle is no 
longer to base his claims to fame on the authorship of the 
Ethiis, since ‘his work outside natural history abounds in 
errors’; but on the lucky chance that a boyhood passed on 
the shores of the Strymonic gulf enabled him to observe the 
gradations between marine plants and animals; and we are 
assured ‘as a proof of his insight’ that ‘he was keen enough 
to observe sponges.’ Immanuel Kant, again, is for the future 
to be associated not with the Avitik der reinen Vernunft, but 
with a treatise published in 1775, in which he anticipated the 
nebular theory. Wallace and Owen, who refused to endorse 
entirely the theory of evolution, are classified as ‘types of 
arrested development.’ 

The strong anti-Christian bias with which Mr. Clodd sets 
out on his personally conducted tour through the ages makes 
him an unsympathetic critic of any period in which the 
scientific spirit was in abeyance. After tracing the effects of 
the spread of Christianity he explains that his object in so 
doing was to indicate how ‘enthusiasts thus filled with an 
anti-worldly spirit would become and remain an arresting 
force against the advance of inquiry, and therefore of know- 
ledge ; and how as their religion gathered powers and became 
more worldly in policy it would the more strongly assert 
supremacy over reason. To say this is entirely to misinterpret 
a force which—whatever be the ultimate explanation of it— 
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was to be an effective factor in the development of the human 
race for many subsequent centuries. The decline of scientific 
inquiry was a part of the general decay of the Roman civilisa- 
tion, and the authority of the Church in the Middle Ages, in 
default of any other, like all legitimate authority, represented 
the higher reason, educating and developing the lower. Mr. 
Clodd is a little vindictive in his readiness to break a lance 
with theology on all occasions, more especially as it is the 
theology of the eighteenth century rather than that of the 
nineteenth, which he attacks and vanquishes ; about as rea- 
sonable a method of obtaining truth as if a theologian were 
to attack the science of Thales or Anaxagoras. The study of 
comparative religions or comparative anatomy may lead—in- 
deed already has led—to considerable alterations in the attitude 
of the modern theologian ; but until the great scientific spe- 
cialists are themselves agreed on the ultimate form which the 
statement of the theory of evolution is to take, it is surely a 
little premature to insist that the history of the world should 
be at once re-written. The changes which, as Mr. Clodd says, 
‘new evidence and the Zezt-Gerst’ have effected may have been 
‘approaches to the position taken up by Huxley since he first 
caught the public ear;’ but there remains, in the words of 
Huxley himself, ‘that consciousness of the limitations of man, 
that sense of the open secret which he cannot penetrate, in 
which lies the essence of all religion’; and Mr. Clodd is, we 
think, therefore a little intolerant of the majority, who he 
admits ‘ still cling to the myths of their forefathers.’ 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Cardinal Manning. Translated from the French of F. DE 
PRESSENSE, by E. INGALL. London: Heinemann. 


What the reader will find here is a rhapsody on Cardinal 
Manning written by the well-known son of a well-known French 
Protestant pastor. All the authors sympathy at every poin 
is with the Cardinal and his book is a vehement protest 
against the now notorious biography of Mr. Purcell. We 
need not here enter into the merits of the dispute. So far 
as Mr. Purcell’s work rests upon documents it will survive, so far 
as it is coloured by personal or party feeling it will perish. 
Those who wish to know how Manning appeared to an 
intimate and spiritually minded friend may be directed to Dr. 
Gasquet’s brief sketch. M. de Pressens¢ dwells, perhap; 
too warmly, on the brilliant practical abilities of his hero. 
Magnus sacerdos 1s the phrase in which he sums up, and the 
phrase undoubtedly is just. But the singular feature of the 
book is not that it is a eulogy on Manning, but that it is a 
glorification of Manning’s principles, and that M. de Pressens. 
does not appear to be aware of this fact. He is really in just 
the same position in which Newman and Manning found them- 
selves at the moment when they went overto Rome. Heh s 
learned that history is against the extreme Protestant view, but 
cannot see that it is also against the extreme Roman view. He 
is frightened and he is angry, frightened because literal inspi:a- 
tion is giving way beneath his feet, and angry because he is a 
Christian Socialist, and therefore a revolutionary, and Prote.- 
tantism will not march‘as swiftly as he wants in the desired 
direction. Hence he regards even the Infallibility Decree with 
something more than tolerance, and yet complains that his co. 
religionists look upon him as a traitor in the camp. We ha'e 
seen the same painful struggles in England. Here, too, mea 
crave for a perfect machine, and do not always understand that 
the craving arises not from faith but from want of it. ‘Give me 
a perfect machine ’—this is what M. de Pressens¢’s book comes 
to—‘a machine so perfect that I need only shut my eyes and 
turn the handle.” He has very nearly succeeded in shuttin: 
his eyes, and is so far on the way towards finding out what hs 
machine can do. 

History of Dogma. Vol. Il. By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by Net! 
BUCHANAN. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Students of theology, and indeed all who are interested in 

the history of religion, will welcome this second instalment «t 
Harnack’s great ///s/ory of Dogma. It covers the perio 
which for the right understanding of the author’s view }5 
perhaps the most important of all—the age of Montanism, the 
Apologists, the Alexandrines, and Cyprian. Harnack’s erud.- 
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tion is colossal; at the same time, though not a popular 
writer, he is never dry; at the call of his Jucid intelligence 
the vast array of facts seems to marshal itself in ever fresh 
combinations. Not less attractive are his equity and judicial 
fairness. ‘The reader may dissert from his conclusions, but 
the evidence is fully and fairly set forth. There is a wide 
difference indeed between the treatment of such names as 
Justin or Tatian, or such subjects as the formation of the 
canon and the growth of the Roman supremacy by the great 
Berlin Professor and by the ordinary polemic on either side. 
Professor Harnack is a consummate historian, with very little 
of the German weakness for sending up fire-balloons or ex- 
ploding crackers, though he has been known to indulge in this 
amusement. So far as he hasa bias it is philosophical, but the 
expert reader, to whom Kant is not an unknown name, will be 
able to allow for the personal equation without any disturbance 
to his gratitude for the vast stores of reading and reflection here 
devoted to his service. 

The Sermon on the Mount. By CHARLES GORE, Canon of 

Westminster. London: Murray. 

Canon Gore calls his little volume ‘a practical exposition,’ and 
hopes, ‘if it shall prove useful,’ ‘to follow it up with other similar 
expositions of St. Paul’s epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, 
and the epistles of St. John.’ Probably he will be encou:aged 
to fulfil this hope ; for the form that he adopts is very attractive. 
It is that of the old patristic commentaries, which were neither 
dry notes nor formal sermons but a certain golden mean between 
the two. It is the method of the Bible itsel, which relies for its 
effect neither on learning, nor on logic, nor on rhetoric, but on 
conviction and spiritual quality. ‘You are to help men,’ Canon 
Gore writes, ‘not by offering them a character which they 
shall feel to be a litile more respectable than their own 
but by offering them a character filled wich the love of 
God ... They will turn to you then, because they will feel 
that you have something that will really hold water, some- 
thing that is really and eternally worth having.’ We all know 
what may be urged against this p9sition. ‘How do you arrive 
at this conviction? How can you prove that it is more solid 
than other convictions? Show me your logic and I will show 
you the holes in it.’ The answer is quite irrefragable, yet the 
conviction exists and does what it professesto do. The burning 
question of Divorce Canon Gore treats in accordance with the 
general spirit of his book. ‘The Church law of England,’ he 
says, ‘mizht be modified inthe sense of the Lambeth Decisions 
without any disloyalty to Christ. But it has not been modified, 
and, as it stands, it ought to control our action.’ The Lambeth 
decisions were to the effect that divorce might be allowed in 
case of adultery, and that re-marriage might be sanctioned by 
the Church in the case of the innocent party. 


POLITICS IN 1896 


Politics in 18y6. Edited by FREDERICK WHELEN. 
London: Richards. 


The politics of a year that is fled are as uninteresting gene- 
rally as the newspapers of the day before yesterday. Personal 
opinions, however, of politics that may be as old as Queen Anne 
can always be read with pleasure if the persons know how to 
make their opinions readable. And that at least may be said 
of the contributors to the little volume on the politics of 1896. 
Mr. Traill starts off with a brief summary and criticism from 
the Conservative point of view. There is nothing cock-a-hoop 
about Conservatives at present ; the critical spirit is abnormally 
developed in them, and since they constitute the largest ma- 
jority of modern times, they think that they have a right to 
speak their minds whenever they choose. Mr. Traill is cer- 
tainly no carping critic, but he is not enthusiastic about the 
deeds of the party during the past year. The Education Bill 
was a failure becaus2 it was overweizhted, the Rating Bill was 
not a thing to brag about, and the Irish Land Bill nearly led to 
a split in the party. Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy has been 
that of a good man struggling against overwhelming odds, 
which show no tendency to diminish. Mr. Chamerlain cannot 
be said to have had the best of it in his encounters with Oom 
Paul, though in Parliament he conducted the South African 
debates with his usual ability and dexterity. In Egypt alone 
have we been entirely successful. The expedition was an 
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astonishing success; though it is thought that the Government 
might have been a little more explicit about i. In minor and 
useful legislation the Government has a good record, and Mr. 
Traill thinks they ought to be grateful that it is as good as it is. 
He finisies his survey and retrospect with a graceful allusion 
to the Arbitration Treaty between this country and America. 
Since he penned these lines, however, the treaty has come 
very near shipwreck, if it be not entirely ruined. Mr. Mas- 
singham follows Mr. Traill, and discourses on Liberalism during 
1896, its great exploits and victories over the Government, the 
Armenian Question, the Transvaal, the Venezuelan affair, and 
the Arbitration Treaty. On all these points Mr. Massingham 
discourses exactly as you would expect him to do. As you read 
him you are forced to the conclusion that Cons2rvatism is a 
very siocking affair, that Liberalism is a policy which all men 
of intellect, sound morality and religion ought to adopt, and 
that ifthey do not there must be something wrong with their 
intellects, their morality, or their religion. On the Arbitration 
Treaty with America he is eloquent, but very sparing of his 
praise to Lord Salisbury, to whom, however, he awards com- 
mendation for putting his price in his pocket. On the Eastern 
Question Mr. Massingham believes that the Premier is sound, 
but deplores his weakn:ss of action. Concerning Lord Rose- 
bery, the maker of Premiers writes with beautiful condescension. 
He acknowledges all the good points he can think of, but alas! 
finds them outnumbered by the weak points. Sir William 
Harcourt, on the other hand, has risen in his estimation. We 
congratulate Sir William. What may the future not have in 
store for him! But now having finished with Mr. Massingham 
the reader will welcome Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw is a 
Socialist, and as such the politics of 1896 iaterest him very 
little. Foreign affairs have come to the front, and domestic 
legislation is for the moment in abeyance. Mr. Shaw’s con- 
tempt for Liberalism, however, is refreshing in the extreme; 
and his criticism of the attitude of the Liberals to the Educa- 
tion Bill is excellent reading. Mr. Shaw rather liked the 
Government Bill. He saw in some of its more important 
provisions an instalment of Municipal Socialism. Of course, 
the Liberals were too blind to see anythinz of the sort, but 
drew themselves up in warlike array for the defence of the 
Nonconformist conscieace. Concerning the Rit nz Bill, again, 
about which Liberals made such a noise, Mr. Shaw is cal nly 
indifferent, and he thinks the country is too. He sees no 
reason why the landlords should not be helped out of the rates 
as well as the working man who can work no longer. It is 
easy to see that Mr. Shaw’s hopes for the Millennium are 
foundel on the rates, but certainly not on the Liberal party. 
Concerning foreign affairs in 1896 Mr. G. W. Steevens writes 
with considerable force. In the diplomatic game of the year 
Russia in his opinion won all the tricks and held all the honours, 
whereas Great Britain won nothing and had no cards worth 
holding. Mr. H. G. Wilson writes despondingly of the Navy, 
and you perceive that his pessimism will not be lifted unless 
the Navy Estimates for 1897 exceed those of 1895. Captain 
Maude writes of the Army, and attacks the system but not 
persons. ‘The services are always hostilely criticised ; and if 
there are any improvements the critics are never satisfied. To 
be a critic nowadays 1s to b2a most despondent person. Mr. 
Albert Shaw writes of America and Mr. R. Donald on London. 
Altogether an admirable little book. 


OLD AND NEW 


Somewhat older than 1895 is 7ve Jysteries of Magic 
(London: Kegan Paul), being a digest of tie writings of 
L:liphas Lévi, with a biographical and critical essay by Arthur 
Edward Waite. The first edition was published ten years ago, 
and that a second edition has now been called for indicates the 
renewed interest in magic which has been manifested in the 
last few years. Indeed it seems not unlikely that we may 
expect a boom in magic, if it has rot already begun. Eliphas 
Lévi, which was the name assumed by Alphonse Louis 
Constant, was a Magus of great repute and a voluminous writer. 
Mr. Waite’s biographical and critical essay is an able and dis- 
criminating introduction, in which he does not spare the Magus 
but exposes remorselessly his retractations and inconsistencies, 
while at the same time doing full justice to the remarkable 
genius of the man. Concerning the author of the greatest 
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biography in the language there has never been exhibited the 
curiosity which his personality wou!d undoubtedly justify. Ac- 
cordingly we welcome Mr. W. Keith Leask’s addition of James 
Boswell (Edinburgh : Oliphant) to ‘ The Famous Scots’ series. 
Mr. Leask gives an admirable portrait of Bozzy, a portrait which 
ought hereafter to be associated with that left us by Macaulay and 
Carlyle. Macaulay’s is notoriously harsh and unsympathetic, 
and consequently unjust : Carlyle’s is the opposite of all that, 
but he had not all the information at his disposal which 
Boswell’s latest biographer fortunately has. The discovery of 
the Letters to Temple is, as Mr. Leask remarks, ‘one of the 
happiest accidents in literature, and without them the true life 
of Boswell could not be written.’ Yet they were known neither 
to Macaulay nor Carlyle. They cannot be said to modify one’s 
opinion of his character, but they throw more light on it. In 
them we see him when he writes of himself, but not for publi- 
cation : he is always truthful, but in his life of Johnson he does 
not arrogate to himself the place of honour ; in his letters to 
Temple he does. In some respects Boswell reminds you of 
Pepys and Rousseau. He has the garrulousness of the one, and 
something of the other’s passion for ideas, while his delight in 
himself is second to that of no man who has ever lived. Yet 
he leaves on you the impression that he was a simple-minded 
man, deficient in dignity though not in affection; selfish but 
not super-excessively egotistic ; sensual, variable, but always 
appreciative ; sententious after the later manner of Micawber, 
as Mr. Leask observes, yet ashrewd critic. Altogether this life 
of James Boswell is admirably don>. 

M. Jusserand’s Zhe Romance of a King’s Life (London: 
Unwin) is good, as was to be expected from so charming a writer. 
It was a somewhat daring thing to do to write again the story of 
James I. of Scotland, for his story, though romantic, is a short 
one, and has been told over and over again. Yet M. Jusserand 
tells it in his own picturesque way and you read it with renewed 
interest. From the days of Charlemagne Scotland was theally 
of France, and it was to the shores of France that James was 
sailing when he was captured by the English. Therefore it is 
well that the author of the ‘Kingis Quair’ should have so 
sympathetic and charming a writer as M. Jusserand to write 
the rcmance which had sotrazic anend. The visit of A:neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini to the King of Scotland was not enjoyed 
by the future Pope. ‘He wanted to see the famous trees which 
have ducks for fruit, the said ducks, when ripe, falling from the 
branches into the water and swimming away, a sort of tree 
firmly believed in as late as the seventeenth century ; but he 
was always informed wherever he went that they were to be 
met fu» ther of7,and he heard at last that they cid not grovin 
Scotland proper but in the Orkneys.’ Well, it was something 
for the wild Scots of that p2riod to beguile so courtly a gentle- 
man as 7Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini. They taught him some- 
thing else which he was not, however, wise enough to profit by, 
that certain kinds of stone now known as coal made excellent 
fuel. ‘On the whole,’ said the excellent Italian, musing 
comfortably on his strange experiences in the ‘land of Cakes’ 
in the reign of James I, ‘Scotland and the borderland in no 
wize resemble Italy : it is a wilderness, which knows no sun in 
winter. May the untruth be forgiven him who was a Pope. 

_ The Sentimental Vikings (London : Lane), by R. V. Risley, is 
a collection of short stories Cescriptive of the homes and battles 
long ago of the pe~ple whose land i; now peace‘ul beyond all 
otters. The stories are well told, with but littl> mannerism. 

fr. Risley has an eye for what is picturesque and has a knack 
of finding the right word to describe it. The stories are toldas 
by one who has seen them acted before him in adream, and so 
what they gain sometimes in pictorial effect they lose in veri- 
similitude to life. Mr. Risley’s descriptive powers are of a very 
high order and he has a strong and vivid imagination ; but 
stories about Vikings are very difficult to make the most 
of, and unless that is accomplished much labour is often 
thrown away. The new Vagabond Library (London: Beeman) 
begins with a story by Mr. Burgin, pleasantly told and in- 
geniously constructed but somewhat wantinz in consistent 
characterisation. Gascoigne’s Ghost is however avery readable 
tale and the same may be said of all the other stories in the 
series so far. The best is Mr. Hornung’s /rralte’s Bushranger 
which is really quite a charming little story, putting you 
pleasantly in mind of Mr. Bret Harte and yet without any 
taint of imitation. Zhe Chest of Opium by Mr. M—, in 
addition to its interest as a story, provides you with information 
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concerning opium and the Chirese; while Mr. Poceck’s The 
Blackguard takes you to Canada and makes you acquainted 
with the Mounted Police there who seem to be a very fine 
body of men. Another volume by Mr. Pocock, The Arctic 
Night (London : Chapman), is a series of short stories ingeni- 
ously strung together and always entertaining. The Rev. Mr. 
Levinstead is an itinerant missionary and a Parish on Wheels 
(London : Gardner) is an account of his experiences among 
the tramps who pitch their tents by the roadside on their way 
to fairs and markets. Mr. Levinstead writes well, his book is 
full of interesting information and local colour, and his com: 
mand over the different dialects ‘often a half caste (like the 
persons who speak it) between Wessex and Cockney,’ is quite 
rematkable. A Parish on \\heels is an admirab!e book and 
one which well repays perusal. Mr. E. J Goodman's Mew 
Ground in Norway (London : Newnes) is profusely illustrated 
with photographs, and ought to be read with interest by those 
who have travelled in Norway and hope to do so again. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 


Head Office: 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 

60 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

332 OXFORD STREET, W. 

40 CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 

42 MINCING LANE, E.C, 

Edinburgh Branch Office—40 PKINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Office in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1895 - £390,775,000. 
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